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Wagner 
'Switches  Off' 
Cancer 
Virus 


b\;  Dinah  Adkins 


In  1980  Ohio  University  molecular  gen- 
eticist Thomas  E.  Wagner  uncovered  infor- 
mation that  could  eventually  lead  to  a 
cancer  preventative.  Working  with  a  team 
including  Dr.  William  Blue  of  the  College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine,  Wagner  became  the 
first  researcher  to  chemically  switch  a  cancer- 
causing  virus  on  and  off. 

The  experiments  were  published  in  the 
European  journal  of  Biochemistry,  an  inter- 
national scientific  publication.  While  per- 
formed only  in  the  laboratory  and  not  ap- 
plicable to  treating  human  cancer  victims, 
they  provide  important  new  information  on 
how  cancer  viruses  work  and  on  how  genetic 
information  is  expressed. 

"Our  experiments  have  alerted  us  to  a 
biological  chain  of  events  that  we  may  even- 
tually be  able  to  put  into  effect  in  cells  in 
living  animals  and  use  to  prevent  certain 
types  of  tumors,"  Wagner  explains. 

Wagner's  breakthrough  is  the  most  signi- 
ficant yet  reported  by  one  of  the  University's 
young  Turks  of  cell  biology.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Spelsberg  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  the  findings  represent  "one  of 
the  most  significant  advances  in  molecular 
biology  in  the  last  decade." 

Like  other  scientists  who  are  pushing 
back  the  frontiers  of  life's  mysteries,  Wagner 
is  young:  now  38,  he  was  only  36  when  he 
undertook  this  research.  And  he  is  brilliant: 
he  garnered  his  Princeton  undergraduate  de- 
gree magna  cum  laude  at  age  22  and  earned 
his  doctorate  from  Northwestern  only  two 
years  later.  From  there  he  moved  to  the 
Cornell  University  Medical  School  faculty 
and  the  staff  of  SIoan-Kettering  Memorial 
Cancer  Research  Center. 

When  Wagner  left  Sloan-Kettering  he  be- 
came one  of  a  new  breed  of  researchers  not 
attached  to  a  major  research  institution  of 
the  east  or  west  coasts  or  employed  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

A  native  Ohioan,  the  young  scientist  made 
a  personal  decision  to  leave  New  York  City  in 

1969  when  "pollution  was  reaching  excruciat- 
ing proportions.  It  was  as  if  hunks  of  ash 
were  falling  out  of  the  sky,"  he  recalls.   In 

1970  he  came  to  Athens  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor (his  brother  Eric  has  been  on  the 
sociology  faculty  since  1968),  and  he  rose 
rapidly  to  become  full  professor  in  1978. 

Once  having  realized  city  life  wasn't  for 
him,  Wagner  also  discovered  that  what  he 
really  wanted  to  do  was  combine  his  research 
with  farming.  An  avid  breeder  of  Fmn  sheep 
and  Belgian  horses,  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Susan  '70,  and  three  children  on  a  60-acre 
farm  in  a  house  built  around  1815. 

The  farming  was  a  latent  passion  inspired 
by  the  summers  Wagner  spent  as  a  youngster 
on  his  maternal  grandfather's  farm  near 
Hebron.  A  Welsh  immigrant  who  had  pre- 
viously worked  in  Southeastern  Ohio  mines, 
the  grandfather 
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distance  if  an  anim 
Wagner  recalls. 

Supported  in  its  early  phase; 
American  Cancer  Society.  Wagner': 
sheds  new  light  on  gene  regulation  i 
and,  specifically,  on  the  regulatior 
genes.  While  the  experiments  wei 
taken  using  a  virus  that  causes  tumors  in 
mice,  Wagner  believes  similar  procedures  will 
work  with  other  virus  types. 

The   research   team   under   his 
found    that    when    S\'-40    virus 
chemical   groups   called   "acetates" 
to   them   they  were   kept    in   a   "sw 
state."   In  this  state  they  were  able  to  take 
over  the  molecular  machinery  of  mouse  cells 
and  create  tumors. 

To  prove  that  acetates  are  critical  to  the 
virus's  ability  to  cause  cancer,  the  research- 
ers used  complicated  procedures  to  strip 
them  away  from  the  SV-40  chromosomes. 
Then  they  took  half  of  these  newly  switched- 
off  or  "deacetylated"  chromosomes  and 
chemically  re-attached  acetate  groups.  Both 
of  these  groups  were  injected  into  host  cell 
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When  they  surveyed  their 
team  found  that  the  viruses  which  had  lost 
their  acetate  groups  didn't  create  tumor 
growth  in  their  host  cells,  while  both  the 
chemically  and  naturally  acetylated  viruses 
did.  Thus  they  undeniably  pinpointed  the 
effects  of  acetates. 

In  further  experiments,  the  researchers 
discovered  that  loss  of  the  acetate  groups 
caused  the  virus  chromosomes  essentially  to 
close  themselves  so  that  their  genes  couldn't 
be  expressed.  This  information  has  led  to  new 


pregnant  or  sick,"  speculations  about  how  the  physical  structure 

of  chromosomes  affects  the  control  of  genetic 
by    the  expression. 

research  The  experiments  are  expected  to  open  up 

1  general  many  new  avenues  of  research.  In  the  future 

of  viral  Wagner  and  Blue  hope  to  deactivate  S\''-40 

I   under-  chromosomes  within  animal  cells,  a  step  that 

could  lead  to  shutting  down  the  cancer-caus- 
ing virus  in  living  creatures. 

They  also  hope  to  "amplify"  or  modify 
the  expression  of  genetic  characteristics  in 
non-viral  systems  through  the  chemical  ac- 
tivation of  specific  genes.  Such  techniques 
could  lead  to  new  methods  of  treating  genetic 
disordei-s  or  even  to  developing  superior 
agricultural  plants  and  livestock. 

Wagner  attributes  his  success  in  part  to 
the  fact  that,  without  the  pressure  of  asso- 
ciating with  famous  elder  scientists,  he's  been 
forced  to  develop  his  own  ideas  "for  better 

Creating  a  unique,  personal  vision  is  es- 
sential, he  says:  "A  unique  view  is  the  only 
way  you  can  see  new  things.  You  can't  look 
through  the  same  glasses  everybody  else 
does." 

This  intellectual  daring  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  very  consei-vative  and  methodical 
approach  to  proof,  however.  "You  have  to 
dare  to  dream  and  generate  ideas  that  most 
people  will  shake  their  heads  at,  and  you  have 
to  bring  to  bear  careful  methods  of  scientific 
experimentation." 

Wagner  admits  that  the  latter  is  the  hard- 
est part  for  him:  "What's  most  frustrating 
about  science  is  that  you'd  like  to  be  always 
flying  in  the  sky  and  most  of  the  time  you 
have  to  have  your  feet  on  the  ground."    (^ 
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Sports  medicine  research 
brings  Hagerman 
international  notice 

l)i.  TK-di-iuk  Ilaf^ermans  research  has 
biouplil  the  sc ieuti^t  international  recogni- 
tion, involvement  willi  everv  Olympics  since 
1%8.  a  spate  of  publications  and  $50,000  in 
support  from  tlie  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

For  his  students  -  about  30  of  whom 
have  worked  with  him  in  the  pnsi  13  years 
on  ))hysiological  responses  of  high-perform- 
ance athletes  —  it  has  meant  unique  train- 
ing and,  for  some,  been  the  basis  of  their 
master's  theses  or  doctoral  dissertations. 

Hagerman's  interest  in  sports  medicine 
and  exercise  physiology  was  spurred  by  his 
own  PhD  work  at  Ohio  State  University, 
which  pioneered  what  in  the  late  1950s  was 

To  develop  a  profile  of  elite  oarsmen, 
Hagerman  has  studied  600  rowers,  including 
40  women.  He  and  his  research  group  have 
subjected  the  athletes  to  batteries  of  com- 
prehensive physiological  tests  in  both  simu- 
lated conditions  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
water. 

As  the  only  scientist  working  with  oarsmen 
in  North  America,  Hagerman  has  been  in 
on  the  development  of  Olympic  training 
centers  at  Squaw  \'alley  and  Colorado 
Springs  and  serves  as  a  consultant  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

"My  work  has  brought  dividends  far 
beyond    my    wildest    imaginings,"    the    re- 


cher 


says 


ntribution  to  the  selection  and 
training  of  Olympic  atliletes  has  also  paid 
off  for  the  U.S.  teams.  "They've  been  doing 
very  well,"  he  asserts.  "Pre-Olympic  regattas 
convinced  me  that  we  would  have  won  sev- 
eral medals  at  the  Moscow  games  if  the 
boycott  hadn't  intervened." 

Hagerman  has  also  been  gathering  data 
on  exercise  as  preventive  medicine,  using 
participants  in  the  University's  Adult  Fitness 
Program,  run  by  Tim  Murray.  MS  '80. 

"Results  of  this  program  are  clear," 
Hagerman  says.  "Participants  who  follow  the 
regimen  prescribed  show  improvement  in 
blood  pressure,  decrease  in  resting  heart  rate, 
ability  to  do  more  work  and  changes  in 
blood  chemistry  that  reveal  a  lessening  of 
factors  tied  to  heart  disease." 

With  the  conversion  of  Irvine  Hall  from 
dormitory  to  science  building,  Hagerman,  a 


member  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  and 
Microbiology,  gained  a  complex  of  five  spe- 
cialized laboratories.  These  are  outfitted  with 
up-to-date  equipment,  including  an  under- 
water weighing  tank  and  an  electrocardio- 
graph system  he  labels  "the  Cadillac  of  the 
industry." 

Twice  voted  a  University  Professor,  Hag- 
erman is  a  disciplined  practitioner  of  what 
he  teaches,  running  between  40  and  80 
miles  each  week  and  competing  in  marathons 
throughout  the  year. 

Faculty  authors 
cover  mathematics 
to  TV  criticism 

Recent  books  by  Ohio  University  faculty 
cover  everything  from  new  approaches  to 
teaching  college-level  math  to  a  close  look 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  Ellery 
Golos  is  the  author  of  Patterns  in  Mathe- 
matics, a  textbook  geared  toward  non-math 
and  non-science  students.  It  was  published  by 
Prindle.  Weber  and  Schmidt. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Radio-Television 
Hal  Himmelstein's  study  of  the  history  and 
current  status  of  television  and  video  art 
criticism.  On  the  Small  Screen,  was  brought 
out  by  Praeger  in  March.  It  includes  inter- 
views with  prominent  critics  and  analyses  of 
trends  in  the  field. 

Here  the  Country  Lies:  Nationalism  and 
the  Arts  in  Twentieth  Century  America,  is 
Professor  of  History  Charles  Alexander's 
latest  book.  Published  by  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Press,  the  work  focuses  on  the  inter- 
play between  critical  thought  and  creative 
activity  in  the  United  States  from  1900-1945. 

Dr.  \VilIiam  Miller,  professor  of  radio- 
television,  is  the  author  of  ScTcenwriting  for 
Narrative  Film  and  Television.  The  culmin- 
ation of  six  years  of  work,  the  text  includes 
xamples  from  current  and  classic  film  and 
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Essays  on  the  changing  society  of  the 
Gilded  Age  are  included  in  The  Rhetoric 
of  Protest  and  Reform,  1878  to  1898,  edited 
by  Dr.  Paul  Boase,  professor  emeritus  of  in- 
terpersonal communication.  The  book  was 
published  by  the  Ohio  University  Press  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Speech  Communication 
Association  of  An      " 


University  offers 
Rubbermaid  employees 
a  job-help  program 
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ched  to  Chiliicothe  in  March  to  help 
released  employees  of  the  Rubbermaid  Corp. 
update  their  job-hunting  skills  and  explore 
the  job  market. 

:\  two-week  program  was  developed 
with  Rubbermaid  and  was  the  first  such 
cooperative  venture  between  a  university 
and  industry.  The  housewares  manufacturer 
closed  its  Chiliicothe  plant  in  two-stages  in 
February  and  March,  phasing  out  350  work- 
Developed  by  the  University's  Regional 
Higher  Education  Division,  the  program 
packaged  "how-to"  group  sessions  with  indi- 
vidual counseling  plus  time  with  a  mini- 
career  information. 

Using  one  computer  program,  workers 
were  able  to  identify  their  own  combination 
of  values,  interests,  abilities  and  plans,  then 
match  these  with  an  occupation  and  develop 
a  strategy  for  getting  a  job. 

Designed  to  help  students  make  career 
decisions,  the  program  is  known  as  SIGI 
(System  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Infor- 
mation) and  is  being  field-tested  at  Ohio 
University  and  five  other  schools  across  the 
country. 

A  second  computer  program  used  by  the 
Rubbermaid  employees,  the  Ohio  Career 
Information  System,  lists  8,000  Ohio  jobs 
and  their  locations,  indicates  the  training  and 
experience  needed,  likely  salaries,  where  pre- 
paratory job  training  can  be  obtained  and 
the  cost. 

To  top  off  the  job-help  program,  which 
was  conducted  on  the  Chiliicothe  campus, 
the  University  radio  station,  WOUB,  broad- 
cast profiles  of  the  participants  throughout 
28  Southeastern  Ohio  counties. 

For  at  least  one  particijjant,  the  com- 
bination of  job  assistance  worked.  He  called 
program  director  Dr.  James  Bryant  to  ask 
how  to  best  hold  off  on  two  job  offers  while 
he  checked  out  a  third. 

Marsha  papers  donated 
to  Alden  Library 

Researchers  interested  in  the  complex 
workings  of  Congress  in  the  past  20  years  and 
in  how  the  national  and  the  local  scene  in- 
tersect, have  been  given  primary  source  ma- 
terial to  study,  thanks  to  a  gift  to  Alden 
Library  from  former  U.S.  Congressman 
William  H.  Harsha   (R-Portsmouth) . 

Just  retired,  Harsha  has  donated  20  years 
of  correspondence,  office  files,  speeches  and 
drafts  of  legislation.  Of  special  interest  will 
be  his  extensive  local  project  files  covering 
the  Sixth  District. 

Ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee, Harsha  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  inter- 
state highway  construction  program  of  the 
1960s  and  early  '70s.  In  more  recent  years, 
he  drafted  the  legislation  establishing  a  uni- 
form national  55-mile-per  hour  speed  limit. 

The  William  H.  Harsha  Papers  will  be 
housed  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
Special  Collections. 

WBNS-TV  gives  color 
processing  equipment 

A  gift  of  processing  equipment  to  the 
University's  Film  Department  from  WBNS- 
Channel  10  in  Columbus  is  allowing  students 
to  process  color  as  well  as  black  and  white 
film. 

The  station's  gift  was  arranged  by  Pris- 
cilla  D'Angelo,  a  University  trustee  and  wife 
of  Gene  D'Angelo,  WBNS-T\"s  president 
and  general  manager. 

Replacement  value  of  the  16  mm  color 
reversal  processor  exceeds  $40,000,  according 
to  Film  Department  Chairman  David  Prince. 
Prince  said  the  gift  will  support  the  depart- 
ment's three-year  master  of  fine  arts  and 
one-year  master  of  arts  programs. 
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Readers,  borrowers, 
browsers  increase 
at  Alden  Library 

Talk  about  traffic!  Last  year,  244,444 
books  and  other  materials  were  checked  out 
of  Alden  Library  by  faculty,  students  and 
non-University  folk.  By  far  the  largest  num- 
ber ( 189,995)  of  checkout  cards  were  signed 
by  students. 

The  leisure  reading  collection  accounted 
for  another  11,551  sign  outs. 

The  users  not  only  signed  out  material, 
they  asked  questions  —  110,304  of  them  — 
used  127,938  books  in  the  reserve  collections 
and  consulted  more  than  350,000  items  in 
the  regular  collection. 

In  all,  library  statistics  show  1,158,644 
users  in  1980,  an  11.4  percent  increase  over 
1979. 

Not  completely  satisfied  with  the  local 
resources,  they  had  Interlibrary  Loan  bor- 
row 6.642  additional  items  for  them. 

Throush  the  year,  Alden  staff  members 
conducted  tours  for  more  than  5,700  indi- 
viduals. 

Research  team  reports 
air  pollution's  effect 
on  fertility 

A  University  husband-wife  team  of  re- 
searchers has  reported  the  first  statistically 
significant  evidence  that  air  pollution  has 
adverse  effects  on  fertility.  The  effects  are 
cumulative  and  increase  as  women  age. 

The  study  by  Rajindar  and  Manjulika 
Koshal  of  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  James  Bradfield  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege was  published  in  Environment  Interna- 
tional. 

As  a  result  of  their  findings,  the  professors 
warn  that  the  current  tendency  to  delay 
having  children  to  later  and  later  ages  may 
mean  fewer  children  are  born,  excluding 
other  factors,  because  air  pollution  gradually 
inhibits  reproductive  capacity. 

While  the  impact  of  air  pollution  is 
statistically  significant,  according  to  the  Ko- 
shals,  it  is  quite  low  in  comparison  to  other 
factors.  Taking  these  into  consideration, 
pollution  was  found  to  have  only  a  one  to 
two  percent  effect  on  fertility. 

Research  focuses  on 
literacy  from  historical 
perspective 

I^ast  summer,  .\ssociate  Professor  of  Cur- 
riculum and  Instruction  Edward  Stevens 
outlined  some  of  his  findings  about  illiterates 
and  19th  century  U.S.  courts  at  a  conference 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Illiterates  were  not  considered  "marginal 
people  on  the  fringe  of  society  in  19th  cen- 
tury .\meiica,"  Stevens  reported.  Instead,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  mark  (e.g.,  an  X  signed  by 
an  individual)  was  consistently  upheld,  and 
illiterates  participated  in  economic,  political 
and  civic  activities,  serving  as  jury  members 
and  as  witnesses  to  contracts  and  agreements. 

"Literacy  was  not  seen  as  the  measure 
of  intelligence  or  competence,"  Stevens  says. 
"Illiterates  were  not  presumed  to  be  less 
bright  than  literates,  and  illiteracy  per  se  was 
not  the  measure  of  juror  competence.  In  fact, 
there  was  some  thought  that  illiterates  might 
have  superior  recall  skills,  since  they  had  to 
rely  on  memory  rather  than  on  written 
accounts." 

But  by  the  end  of  the  century,  modem 
contract  laws  was  emerging,  accompanied  by 
"a  subtle  shift  to  placing  greater  responsibility 
on  the  illiterate  to  look  out  for  himself," 
Stevens  says.  "Prior  to  this,  the  burden  had 
been  on  the  literate  person  to  convey  the 
intent  of  a  contract  to  the  illiterate  parly." 

This  year,  Stevens  received  a  $44,807 
grant  from  the  National  Institute  for  Edu- 
cation for  a  two-year  project,"  "Literacy, 
Law  and  Social  Order,"  that  is  focusing  on 


the    changing    meaning   of    literacy    in    the 
United  States  from  1700  to  the  present. 

The  work  is  part  of  a  lot  of  activity  con- 
centrated on  looking  at  literacy  from  an  his- 
torical viewpoint,  according  to  the  professor: 
"Government  agencies  that  make  educational 
and  social  policy  are  recognizing  that  it's 
difficult  to  inteqjret  current  problems  with 
literacy  without  some  historical  context." 

Hors  d'oeuvres 

humor  course 

is  serious  business 

Before  he  came  to  Ohio  University.  Mel- 
vin  Helitzer  was  a  New  York  ad  man  and  a 
humor  writer  for  the  likes  of  Shari  Lewis  and 
Ernie  Kovaks.  Now  he's  teaching  a  course  on 
humor  writing  for  fun  and  profit  that  has 
drawn  attention  from  local  media  and  from 
NBC  and  Enquire  magazine. 

Among  the  professor's  requirements? 
Half  a  student's  grade  is  Kased  on  his  stand- 
up  comic  routine  during  "The  Comedy  Class 
Live,"  a  nightclub  act  played  at  Baker  Center. 

Open  to  the  community,  the  class  is 
pitched  to  people  who  want  to  inject  "quality 
humor"  in  business  and  political  speeches, 
advertising,  public  relations,  greeting  cards, 
posters,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  and 
columns.  Helitzer  describes  it  as  an  "hors 
d'oeuvre  plate  —  you  get  a  taste." 

The  first  hour  of  the  three-hour  night 
course  is  spent  on  humor  techniques  and  phil- 
osophy. Students  learn  why  people  laugh  and 
the  distinctions  between  irony  and  satire  and 
wit  and  humor.  The  second  hour  is  devoted 
to  humor  genres  and.  during  the  third,  stu- 
dents read  or  peiform  their  homework. 

Helitzer  teaches  his  students  that  comedy 
is  an  important  defensive  technique:  "You 
can't  hate  somebody  you  laugh  with.  They 
become  more  human."  He  cites  a  recent 
Congressional  sparring  session  involving  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Casper  Weinberger  in 
which  proposals  to  increase  defense  spending 
were  ridiculed  as  evidence  of  a  "Rule  Brit- 
tania"  mentality.  "That  was  a  pretty  good 
song,  you  know,"  Weinberger  retorted,  break- 
ing up  the  room  and  gaining  more  time  to 
answer  the  question. 

Like  professional  comedy  writers,  Helit- 
zer's  class  finds  that  being  funny  is  serious 
business.  But  "The  Comedy  Class  Live"  is 
strictly  for  laughs:  subjects  of  the  collegiate 
humor  aie  dormitory  life,  studies,  professors 
and,  of  course,  sex.  Freshman  Steve  Spiegel 
of  Cincinnati  won  his  student  audience's  re- 
spect in  March  for  his  suavely  delivered 
monologue  on  his  attempts  to  seduce  a 
girlfriend  from  out  of  town : 

"The  first  thing  she  wanted  to  do  was 
see  .Athens,  so  we  compromised,"  Spiegel  said. 

"1   opened  the  curtains." 

Independent  Study  attracts 
students  from 
teens  to  nineties 

Now  in  its  57th  year,  the  University's  In- 
dependent Study  Program  has  5,000  enrolled 
and  ranks  as  the  fourth  largest  in  the  United 
States  —  behind  Indiana,  Brigham  Young 
and  Minnesota. 

"We  have  students  from  teen-agers  to  a 
92-year-old  woman  in  Kansas  enrolled  in  the 
telecourse  on  the  Shakespeare  plays,"  Direc- 
tor Richard  Moffitt  says. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  faculty  are  either 
associate  or  full  professors,  he  adds,  and  the 
quality  of  their  effort  is  shown  by  the  five 
national  awards  given  courses  developed  for 
the  program  in  the  last  few  years. 

All  four  Independent  Study  credit  options 
—  correspondence  courses,  course  credit  by 
examination,  telecourses  and  independent 
projects  —  have  been  packaged  into  the  Ex- 
ternal Student  Program,  which  leads  to  an 
Ohio  University  degree.  About  400  students 
are  now  involved,  Moffitt  says. 

"They're  an  interesting  group.  Most  are 
between  28  and  38  years  old,  have  had  two 
years  of  college  and  come  bearing  between 
five  and  seven  different  transcripts." 


Hundreds  of  aiunuii  and  studinf.     n.  irrll  <jj  President  Ping)  dialed 

I2,00n  of  ill,  I  ;,.;,  niiy''  ■^luJimi,  .  during  llie  April-May  Konrieker 
Alumni  C.cnU,  (.;hulUiioe  Pluiiiallioii.  the  largest  project  ever  at- 
tempted br  till-  Development  Oljuc.  Boh  Axline  and  Clen  Corlett  of 
the  National  Alumni  Board  are  heading  the  $200,000  Challenge  to 
raise  fund\  to  match  money  pledged  by  Will  and  Ann  Konneker. 
Money  raised  trill  go  to  restore  and  furnish  the  University's  new 
alumni  home  and  to  create  an  endoivment  for  its  upkeep. 


Alumni  go  west  — 
and  south 

Not  about  to  be  left  out  of  a  natipnal 
trend,  Ohio  Univereity  alumni  are  packing 
their  diplomas  and  sunglasses  and  heading 
south  and  west,  according  to  .Mumni  Direc- 
tor Barry  .\dams. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  some  of  the  facts 
.\dams  has  gathered : 

—Excluding  those  with  fewer  than  400 
alumni,  states  with  greatest  increases  in  Ohio 
University  grads  arid  their  totals  are  North 
Carolina.  31  percent  (547);  Texas,  28  per- 
cent (1,109):  Florida,  25  percent  (2,478); 
.Arizona,  24  percent  (559);  Colorado,  23 
percent  (603);  Georgia,  21  percent  (620); 
California,  16  percent   (2,902). 

— Massachusetts,  bucking  the  tiend,  had 
a  significant  gain,  up  31  percent  (781)  from 
two  years  a.go. 

—Illinois  saw  the  greatest  gain  in  the 
Midwest,  with  a  12  percent  increase  (1,527). 
—Ohio  (56,213).  Pennsylvania  (2,989), 
and  New  Jersey  (1,866)  all  had  increases  of 
9  percent,  while  Michigan  had  8  peicent 
(1,665)  and  New  York,  7  percent  (3,553). 

— In  Ohio,  Athens  County  had  the  larg- 
est increase,  14  percent  (4,766).  Cuyahoga 
County,  traditionally  the  county  with  the 
largest  number  of  OU  grads,  had  only  a  3 
percent  growth  rate  (8,298). 

—Franklin  County  (Columbus)  had  an 
11  percent  growth  rate  (5,358).  .Adams  pre- 
dicts that  if  this  continues,  Franklin  will  le- 
place  Cuyahoga  as  home  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  alumni  by  1987. 

—Hamilton  County  (Cincmnati)  also  ex- 
perienced an  11  percent  increase  in  Univer- 
sity alumni  (2,009),  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
tey  (Dayton)  showed  a  9  percent  growth 
(2,092). 

— In  international  alumni  ranks,  the  in- 
crease was  34  percent  (2,098). 

—Total  living  alumni,  90,816. 
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Bobcat  Athletics  — 


A  View  from  the  Press 


The  Cinderella  stories  o(  the  Mid-Ameri- 
can Conference  this  >ear,  the  Ohio  Uni\'er- 
sity  fonlball  and  basketball  teams,  defied  all 
the  odds.  Both  Bobcat  teams  boasted  records 
1  liccii  expected. 


Picked 


I  be  . 
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second  year  (,i..il,,,l .<  h  lluan  Burke  pro- 
duced his  scduiil  uiiijjmi;  season  (6-5).  Bas- 
ketball's rookie  mentor,  Danny  Nee,  pulled 
perhaps  the  biggest  coup  of  the  year  in  the 
M.\C  when  his  Cats  (|ualified  for  the  con- 
ference tournament  after  bein.g  picked  to 
finish  last.  Nee's  squad  was  one  of  the  young- 
est in  the  conference  with  only  four  letter- 
men  and  one  starter  returning. 

The  perform.mces  of  the  two  teams  gen- 
erated a  wa\e  of  plaudits  from  the  press. 
Columbus  Dhpalth  .sports  writer  Tim  May 
saw  the  year  as  a  pi\'Otal  one  and  chose  to 
document  the  last  decade  in  the  University's 
varsity  program  with  a  five-part  series. 

May  credited  Athletic  Director  Harold 
McElbaney  with  strengthening  the  entire 
athletic  ])rogram.  but  asked  some  tough  ques- 
tions about  the  future,  for  Ohio  University 
and  all  Division  I-A  schools. 

Excerpts  from  May's  series  appear  below. 

Realistic  View  of  Football 

...  in  1980,  "we  leallv  expected  .'J-6  or 
4-7,"  said  Athletic  Director  Harold  McEl- 
haney.  ".\nd  what  does  Brian  do?  Six-five. 
Yes,  I  think  the  football  program  is  in  very 
good  hands  with  Brian  Burke.  .  .  ." 

At  Ohio  University,  Burke  said,  "The 
top  of  the  line  for  us  right  now  is  the  Mid- 
.\merican  Conference  championship.  Of 
course,  that  means  we'll  get  to  play  in  a 
Division  I-.\  bowl  game." 

The  howl  he  is  talking  about  is  the 
California  Bowl.  .Starting  with  the  1981 
season,  the  champions  of  the  MAC  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  .Athletic  .Sssociation  will  tangle 
annually  in  Fiesno,  Calif.  It's  not  exactly 
the  Rose  Bowl,  but  it  will  add  prestige. 

What  is  incredible  is,  despite  the  appar- 
ently disparate  jirocrams,  teams  in  the  M.\C 
have  the  same  standing— Division  l-\ — as 
those  in  the  Big  Ten  or  Big  Eight. 

Actually,  Ohio  University's  football  limi- 
tations are  more  in  line  with  Division  I-AA 
schools,  which  (like  M.\C  schools)  also  are 
limited  to  7.5  scholarships. 

So  why  the  ijretense  of  \-\  ?  McElhaney 
is  ..mdid. 

"Prestige,"  he  said.  "One-.\,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  is  where  it's  at." 

.  .  .  "What  two  teams  placed  for  the 
I-.\.\  championships  last  year?  ...  I  can't 
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Basketball   Holds  Key 

McElhanes .  who  hired  Nee  last  year 

wants  the  basketball  program  turned  around. 

\yhat  with  Mid-American  Conference 
restrictions   on    scholarships,    it's   impossible 


for  the  Bobcats  to  become  a  superpower  in 
football.  But  in  basketball,  teams  are  allowed 
lb  scholarships. 

Nee,  who  learned  many  of  the  tricks  of 
his  tr.'ide  by  assisting  one  of  the  best,  Notre 
Dame's  Digger  Phelps,  bases  his  entire  ap- 
proach on  the  student-athlete. 

"We  ha\e  to  get  kids  here  for  four  years, 
to  get  them  a  degree  and  educate  them  to 
the  point  where  they  start  recruiting  for  us," 
Nee  said.  "You  start  the  continuity  by  build- 
ing the  program  on  solid  ground.  .\  freshman 
comes  in  and  four  years  later  he  graduates. 
Once  that  momentum  starts,  it'll  help  you. 

"I  feel  we  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  our 
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progress." 
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iney  does  not  mind  spending  a 
little  extra  (on  recruiting)  because  "basket- 
ball is  a  sport  we  could  possibly  compete  in 
equally  with  anyone  else  in  the  country.  .  .  . 
And  it's  one  sport  where  we  can  break  even, 
or  even  make  some  money." 

Minor  Sports  and  Women's  Teams 

.  .  .  -\nd  though  football  and  basketball 
have  dominated  much  of  his  effort,  McElha- 
ney has  worked  to  strengthen  the  minor 
(non-revenue)  sports  also. 

"When  I  came  in  here,  the  program  was 
in  a  kind  of  down  overall  situation,"  said 
McElhaney.  "Golf  and  wrestling  were  going 
pretty  well  but  everything  else  was  sort  of 
down.  We're  working  to  correct  that." 

Even  with  success,  though,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  universities  ...  to 
support  their  minor  sports.  That  was  appar- 
ent at  the  recent  NCAA  convention. 

".\  proposal  was  brought  up  to  drop  the 
required  number  of  varsity  sports  (for  Divi- 
sion I-A  football  eligibility)  from  12  to 
eight,"  said  McElhaney.  "It  failed,  but  not 
by  much.  1  think  it's  apparent  everyone  is 
suffering  money  problems." 

Then  there  are  women's  sports. 
There  are  eight  varsity  women's  teams 
at  Ohio  University.  Like  almost  everywhere 
else,  they  are  having  trouble  attracting  even 
minimal  fan  support. 

"It's  a  sociological  thing,"  said  McEl- 
haney. "It's  going  to  take  a  little  time.  .  .  . 
But  it  probably  hasn't  gotten  its  fair  share 
of  promotion." 

A  Look  at  the  Future 

Without  a  doubt,  some  sports  will  be  lost 
at  institutions  like  Ohio  University.  Sports 
for  sports'  sake  will  no  longer  be  plausible, 
not  when  the  library  is  asking  for  more 
money  just  to  keep  the  lights  lit. 

McElhaney  has  added  strength  where  it 
counts,  though.  Brian  Burke  has  exceeded  all 
expectations  as  football  coach.  Danny  Nee's 
coup  of  making  the  MAC  playoffs  in  basket- 
ball this  season  was  as  big  a  stors-  as  five 
teams  tying  for  the  regular-season  title. 

.\s  a  result,  interest  in  and  revenue  from 
those  sports  should  begin  to  pick  up  and  help 
offset  the  coming  hard  times. 

Though  they  are  the  big  drains  on  the 
budget,  they  are  also  the  only  revenue  pro- 
ducers.  So  football  and  basketball  will  sur- 

But  of  the  other  sports?  Well,  as  McEl- 
haney put  it:  "Nobody  said  this  job  was 
going  to  be  easy." 
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CBS  Sports  Gets 
News  Look 

CBS  Sports  President  Van  Gordon  Sau- 
ter  '57  made  news  throughout  the  spring  as 
he  revamped  the  network's  sports  coverage. 

The  wire  services  took  note  last  summer 
when  Sauter  was  named  sports  chief.  His 
background  at  newspapers  and  in  CBS  News 
and  management  posts  had  never  touched 
sports,  but  his  administrative  successes  for 
the  network  had  included  assignments  as 
Paris  bureau  chief,  vice  president  of  stan- 
dards and  practices  (the  head  censor)  and 
general  manager  of  the  Los  .\ngeles  CBS 
television  station.  KNXT. 

.A  United  Feature  Syndicate  story  re- 
ferred to  his  CBS  career  as  "turning  up  in 
unlikely  executive  positions  and  being  suc- 
cessful." 

Associated  Press  television  writer  Peter 
Boyer  called  him  "something  daring  and 
new:  a  network  sports  chief  who  is  steeped 
in  news  tradition.  He's  talking  about  creat- 
ing an  investigative  sports  journalism  team 
for  his  network." 

Boyer  wrote:  "CBS  Sports,  old  and  weary 
and  lagging  far  behind  its  competitors  in 
sports  coverage,  .  .  .  clearly  needed  a 
change."  He  noted  it  was  the  only  network 
without  regular  coverage  of  college  sports 
and  without  baseball,  and  he  described  its 
NFL  coverage  as  lacking  "innovation  and 
spark." 

The  AP  writer  credited  CBS  with  not 
"trying  for  the  quick  fix"  but  for  looking 
for  "an  architect  who  could  redesign  the 
entire  sports  division." 

Sauter,  45,  has  been  living  up  to  that 
billing.  He  announced  early  this  year  that 
CBS  would  revise  its  v\eekend  programming 
and  drop  its  "CBS  Sports  Spectacular."  In 
March  he  commented  befoie  the  National 
Television  .\cademy:  "We  aie  .  .  .  getting 
out  of  the  trash  sports  business  as  quickly  as 
we  can   work   off  contracts." 

In  .\pril,  he  introduced  a 
anthology  series  hosted  bv  I 
to  challenge  .\BC's  "Wide  V 
and  NBC's  "SportsWorld." 

There  also  was  Sauter's  agreement  with 
the  NC.\.\  to  bring  the  college  basketball 
championship  tournament  to  CBS  for  three 
years,  beginning  in  1982.  .\nd  he  was  re- 
ported as  saying  CBS  "is  very  anxious  to  get 
into  baseball,"  although  that  field  is  tied  to 
.\BC  and  NBC  for  the  next  two  years. 

Boyer  ended  his  report  :is  follows- 

"Sauter  walked  into  CBS  Sports  in  Au- 
gust and  has  alreadv'  accomplished  more 
than  his  predecessors  did  in  a  decade.  .Axing 
tr;ish  sports  alone  was  enough  to  satisfy  some 
people.  No  wonder  Sauter  is  being  mentioned 
as  the  next  head  of  CBS  News." 
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Health:  Tumor  Therapi; 

Physicists  Measure 
Body  Tissue's  Response 
to  Fast  Neutron  Therapy 


"Therapy  .  .  .  that  can  burn  away  tumors 
with  a  dazzle  of  nuclear  particles  .  .  ."  was 
the  way  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times 
described  the  neutron  beam  radiotherapy 
that  is  one  of  the  research  interests  of  phys- 
ics professors  Roger  Finlay  and  Jack  Rapa- 
port. 

For  the  past  two  years  they  have  been 
working  to  provide  the  basic  nuclear  phys- 
ics data  needed  to  make  progress  in  preci- 
sion neutron  dosimetry  —  methods  of  mea- 
suring effective  dosages  of  this  relatively  new 
cancer  therapy. 

High  intensity  neutron  therapy  has  been 
in  experimental  use  for  only  the  past  10 
years,  according  to  Finlay.  Today,  about  a 
half  dozen  treatment  centers  exist  in  Europe, 
and  another  handful  are  in  operation  or 
under  way  in  the  United  States. 

In  Ohio,  NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center 
in  Cleveland  treats  about  100  patients  an- 
nually in  conjunction  with  the  Cleveland 
Clinic. 

"Large-scale  trials  of  this  therapy  are 
just  in  their  infancy,"  Finlay  says,  pointing 
out  that  while  about  400,000  cancer  patients 
get  conventional  x-ray  and  cobalt  therapy 
each  year,  less  than  one  percent  of  that  num- 
ber get   fast   neutron   therapy. 

This  work,  which  opened  up  a  new  area 
for  the  active  group  of  researchei-s  at  the 
Edwards  Accelerator  Laboratory,  has  been 
supported  by  $118,000  from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  A  renewal  grant  of  $250,- 
000  has  been  favorably  reviewed  and  is  await- 
ing final  action. 

Since  the  1960s,  the  Ohio  University 
physics  researchers  have  developed  instru- 
ments and  techniques  for  studying  the  prop- 
erties of  nuclei,  winning  national  and  inter- 
national recognition  for  their  efforts.  "We've 
staked  out  a  region  of  neutron  energy  re- 
search —  the  20-30  million  volt  range  —  that 
no  one  else  can  handle,"  Finlay  says.  "This 
specific  area  of  strength  means  that  we  can 
make  unique  research  contributions." 

Given  their  capabilities  and  success  rec- 
ord, the  physicists  were  ready  to  try  their 
hand  on  a  medical  problem  when  it  came  to 
their  attention.  They  were  excited  about  neu- 
tron beam  therapy  because  It  looked  as  if 
in  some  cases  it  would  have  a  major  ad- 
vantage over  traditional  radiation:  the  fact 
that  it  does  less  damage  to  surrounding 
healthy  tissue. 

Ohio  University  is  not  about  to  become 
a  clinical  center  for  testing  neutron  radio- 
therapy on  cancer  patients,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Finlay.  "Our  assignment  from  NCI 
was  to  go  measure  interactions  between  this 
kind  of  radiation  and  the  chemical  elements 
that  make  up  the  bulk  of  malignant  tissue, 
the  carbon,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  A  solid 
base  of  information  is  needed  to  help  clini- 
cians devise  effective  dosages." 

The  first  step  was  building  a  measuring 
device  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  Tan- 
dem Van  DeGraaf  Accelerator's  capacity  to 
generate  high  intensities  of  neutrons  to  bom- 
bard target  materials. 

This  measuring  instrument,  a  magnetic 
quadrupole  triplet  resonance  spectrometer, 
was  designed  by  Finlay,  Rapaport  and  Steven 
Grimes.  Then  a  visiting  physicist  from  the 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory,  Grimes 
joined  the  University's  physics  faculty  this 
quarter.  The  spectrometer  was  built  by 
Honors  Tutorial  College  student  Jerome 
Weber  as  his  senior  thesis  project. 

"We  built  the  instrument  and  we've  got 
some  preliminary  results  that  are  getting  at- 
tention," Finlay  reports.  "Last  fall,  we  gave 
two  presentations  at  the  7th  Symposium  on 
Microdosimetry    held    at    Oxford,    England, 


one  of  them  in  collaboration  with  Joseph 
McDonald,  who  was  then  at  the  Sloan  Ket- 
tering Memorial  Cancer  Research  Center." 

In  late  January,  three  visiting  scientists 
—  McDonald,  now  with  the  Department  of 
Radiology  Oncology  at  UCLA;  John  Dicello 
of  the  Los  .Mamos  Meson  Physics  Facility; 
and  John  Lian  of  Sloan  Kettering  —  were  on 
campus  to  use  special  features  of  the  accel- 
erator laboratory  to  study  interaction  of 
radiation  with  elements  making  up  biological 

Working  with  Finlay,  Rapaport  and  re- 
search associates  Gerhard  Randers-Pehrson 
and  Vivek  Kulkarni,  the  team  succeeded  in 
extending  experimental  results  obtained  by 
McDonald  on  an  earlier  visit  to  campus. 
The    collaborative   effort   paid   off   in   a 
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number  of  important  : 
to  Finlay.  The  first  was  an  on- 
program    written    by    Dr.    Rai 
which  allowed  the  team  to  obs 
in  final  form  instantaneously. 

The  second  breakthrough 
area  of  precision  timing  \  '  ' 
"A  novel  dosimeter  designed  by  Dicello  was 
used  with  the  pulsed  beam  features  of  the 
accelerator  to  provide  a  new  dimension  in  the 
type  of  information  which  can  be  obtained 
in  these  studies,"  Finlay  says. 

These  developments  will  be  included  in 
a  paper  being  prepared  for  the  29th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Radiation  Research  Society 
scheduled  for  late  spring. 

Several  more  years  of  work,  including 
comparing  data  from  various  treatment  cen- 
ters, will  be  needed  to  develop  all  the  com- 
plex calculations  needed  to  gauge  accurately 
the  response  of  body  tissue  to  varied  doses  of 
neutron  radiation,  according  to  Finlay. 

Meanwhile,  the  physics  researchers  and 
their  PhD  students  will  continue  providing 
information  that  will  help  physicians  and 
radiologists  better  determine  dosage  levels  for 
patients  now  receiving  neutron  therapy. 
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Clinical  Physicist  Plans  Radiation  Therapy  for  Cancer  Patients 


Charles  Nelson.  MS  '69,  PhD  '73,  is  not 
presently  working  with  the  fast  neutron 
therapy  that  is  engaging  the  interest  of 
Roger  Finlay  and  Jack  Rapaport  but  with 
the  conventional  radiation  treatment  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cancer  patients  re- 
ceive yearly. 

Dr  Nelson  has  been  at  Duke  University 
since  1975.  Since  1979,  Nelson  has  been  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Radiology's  Radiation  Physics  Division  at 
the  Duke  University  Medical  Center  as  well 
as  an  adjunct  assistant  professor  of  physics 
in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

"At  the  medical  center,  we  calibrate  the 
therapy  machines,  determine  patient  dose  and 
do  radiation  therapy  treatment  planning," 
Nelson  says  of  his  work  as  a  clinical  physicist. 

He  has  worked  in  fast  neutron  therapy, 
however,  since  after  he  left  Athens  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  which  was  in  the 
[jrocess  of  adapting  a  cyclotron  for  neutron 
therapy  purposes. 

"Always  interested  in  physics,"  Nelson  had 
planned  to  teach,  but  changed  his  mind  after 
earning  his  bachelor's  degree  and  came  to 
Ohio  Univei-sity  for  his  advanced  degrees  in 
physics. 

Here  he  worked  with  Distinguished  Pro- 
fessor Raymond  Lane  on  neutron  scattering 
studies  "from  a  basic  physics  viewpoint"  and 
discovered  the  appeal  of  research. 


"It's  exciting  in  that  different  challenges 
come  up  ever>'  day.  It's  a  bit  like  reading  a 
mystery  and  trying  to  figure  out  who  'did  it.' 
"There  are  frustrations  when  you  don't 
have  the  time  you  need  or  the  results  don't 
come  as  fast  as  you  expected.  And  there's 
hard  work  and  checking  again  and  again, 
but  I'm  in  it  and  really  blind  to  any  draw- 
backs that  might  exist."  he  says. 

He  is  presently  part  of  two  research  ef- 
forts at  Duke  that  are  funded  by  more  than 
$550,000.  One  project.  "Wide-Range  Dosi- 
meten  Using  I.ow-Z  Scintillatoi^,"  is  receiv- 
ing NIH  funding  of  $54,000.  Another.  "En- 
vironmental Effects  on  Carbon  Exchange  and 
Allocation  in  Plants  as  Measured  by  Carbon- 
1 1  Tracer  Kinetics,"  is  supported  by  $500,000 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
He  is  also  in  charge  of  planning  for  the 
medical  cyclotron  to  be  in- 
in  isotope  production  for 
ations  at  Duke,  As  part  of  this 
ntly  visited  Paris  and  plans  to 
in  Sweden  and  the  United 
inspect  medical  cyclotron  installa- 
tions. In  addition,  Nelson  teaches  in  the 
physics  department  as  well  as  the  medical 
school. 
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Transportation  Safeti;  Problems: 
Campus  Answers 

Driver  Reactions 

Along  Rural  Highways  Tested 


The  test  subjett  looks  like  a  misplaced 
extraterrestrial  being  as  he  swings  a  bright 
l-)lue  \'olkswagen  along  Southeastern  Ohio's 
two-lane  highways. 

But  beneath  the  tangle  of  extruding 
wires,  a  television  camera  and  an  eye  scan- 
ner, is  the  liead  of  a  driver  with  20-20  vision 
and  his  own  teeth. 

Within  the  electronically  outfitted  test 
car,  an  unseen  light  beam  bounces  off  the 
driver's  right  eye  recording  on  videotape  all 
eye  fixations  within  the  driving  scene  ahead. 
Also  fed  onto  the  tape  throughout  an  hour's 
test  drive  are  the  subject's  steering  reversals 
and  accelerations. 

Other  electronic  sensors  in  the  car  feed 
m  records  of  speed,  time,  braking  action  and 
lateral  position  in  the  traffic  lane.  Tests  are 
run  day  and  night. 

When  the  data  are  collected  and  anal- 
yzed, the  report  will  show  what  along  rural 
state  highways  caught  the  driver's  attention 
and  what  his  reaction  was. 

This  test,  repeated  with  48  drivers,  is  the 
experimental  phase  of  a  $133,000  project 
funded  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Federal  Highway  .admin- 
istration. Through  it,  Drs,  Helmut  Zwahlen 
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and  Robert  Williams  are  trying  to  identify 
factors  that  will  improve  traffic  engineering 
practices  and  driving  safely. 

The  research  is  the  largest  such  study 
yet  undertaken  in  this  country  and  the  grants 
acknowledge  prior  driver  studies  by  Zwahlen 
with  the  test  equipment  he  has  assembled 
from  component  parts  and  a  large  dose  of 
ingenuity. 

Subjects  for  the  test  are  a  cross  section 
of  novice  and  experienced  drivers  of  various 
ages.  Two  essential  requirements  are  that  the 
driver  has  his  own  teeth,  since  the  eye  move- 
ment equipment  is  steadied  by  a  mouthpiece, 
and  uncorrected  20-20  vision.  Even  contact 
lenses  are  unacceptable  because  they  could 
distort  the  eye-scanning  beam. 

These  tests  of  human  reaction  to  existing 
rural  highways  are  expected  to  lead  to  im- 
provements on  existing  routes  and  safer  traf- 
fic engineering  for  highways  yet  to  be  de- 
signed. 

The  project  is  put  in  context  by  Williams 
as  he  explains  the  work  of  industrial  and 
systems  engineers  like  himself  and  Zwahlen. 

"We  want  to  design  systems,  in  this  case 
a  highway,  that  are  friendly  to  a  human  be- 
ing," Williams  says. 

"To  be  really  efficient  and  safe,  we  must 
get  something  the  human  can  deal  with,  a 
system  that  will  take  into  account  reaction 
time,  how  much  stress  a  person  can  manage 
and  the  length  of  his  arms. 

"Our  question   always  is:    What   are   the 
human  factors?" 


Electronic  Gadgets 
Test  Efficiency  of 
Traffic  Signals 

Every  driver  knows  the  sinking  feeling 
that  comes  when  the  factory  ahead  spills 
5,000  homeward-bound  cars  onto  the  high- 
way. 

If  traffic  sensing  and  responsive  signals 
are  working  correctly,  this  rush-hour  conges- 
tion dissipates  within  a  short  time.  If  not, 
motorist  frustration  runs  high. 

There's  help  on  the  way.  Electronic  testing 
equipment  being  developed  by  James  Gilfert 
will  quickly  identify  malfunctioning  traffic 
detectoi-s  and  make  prompt  repair  possible. 
An  electrical  engineer,  Gilfert  is  working 
on  a  prototype  instrument  to  test  traffic- 
sensing  loop  detectors,  which  are  installed 
in  the  pavement  at  intersections. 

When  working  correctly  the  detectors 
direct  traffic  signals  to  shorten  or  lengthen 
the  green  light  cycle  in  accordance  with  de- 
mand. 

"The  problem  with  these  embedded  loops 
is  their  reliability.  They're  susceptible  to 
water  seepage,  cracking  under  ice,  or  even 
a  lightning  strike  half-a-mile  away,"  Gilfert 
explains. 

If  the  detector  fails,  the  signal  reverts  to 
a  constant  preset  pattern.  During  rush  hours, 
traffic  piles  up  "and  you've  got  a  lot  of 
cursing   motorists. 

"The  gadget  we're  building  will  plug  into 
the  system  and  send  sensing  signals  to  check 
the  loop  and  the  associated  electronics  in  the 
control  box.  It  will  save  physical  checks 
within  the  box  and  time-consuming  observa- 
tion of  signal  sequencing."  Gilfert  explains. 
Development  of  the  device  is  funded  by 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  has  awarded  Gilfert  grants  totaling 
$80,000  in  the  last  three  years.  Earlier  proj- 
ects produced  model  hardware  for  automated 
data  collection. 

"The  basic  ODOT  assignment  is  to  econ- 
omize on  time  and  probability  of  error.  The 
side  benefit  is  that  we  have  fun  doing  it," 
Gilfert  says. 

Applying  microprocessor  technology  to 
traffic  survey's,  Gilfert  developed  an  instru- 
ment that  replaces  an  observer  with  "a  ticket 
counter  gizmo"  and  manual  transfer  of 
averaged  data. 

His  survey  device  records  passenger  and 
truck  traffic  and  loads  data  into  a  solid-state 
memory  every  five  minutes.  The  match-box 
size  unit  holds  10  hours  of  traffic  records 
and  can  be  transferred  directly  into  a  com- 
puter in  100  seconds. 

Another  device  developed  with  former 
student  Sam  Bensonhaver,  BSEE  78,  MSEE 
'80,  is  used  in  determining  road  roughness. 
Action  of  a  ride  meter,  which  gauges  the 
bounce  between  a  car's  frame  and  rear  axle, 
previously  was  encoded  by  pulses  on  a  strip 
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chart  that  would  run  500  feet  a  day  and 
take  a  week  to  translate. 

Using  the  Gilfert-Bensonhaver  device, 
comparable  amounts  of  data  are  recorded 
in  a  small  solid-state  data  storage  unit  that 
can  be  read  into  a  computer  in  a  minute  and 
a  half. 

Gilfert  also  collaborated  with  Donald 
Scheck  of  the  industrial  and  systems  engi- 
neering faculty  in  developing  traffic  signal 
diagnostic  equipment  to  spot  actual  or  im- 
pending failures  in  lights.  The  "exerciser" 
can  put  a  traffic  signal  through  its  paces  to 
spot   weaknesses  before   it   malfunctions. 

Scheck,  who  has  had  ODOT  grants  total- 
ing $137,000  in  the  last  three  years,  Is  now 
working  on  a  recording  device  that  will  fit 
into  the  intersection  control  box  to  identify 
the  nature  of  traffic  light  malfunctions  and 
spot  weaknesses  in  design. 

In  an  earlier  ODOT  project,  Scheck  de- 
veloped a  statistically  based  risk  factor  for 
railroad  -  highway  crossings  that  correlates 
conditions  at  intersections  to  accident  fre- 
quency. The  study  involved  a  survey  of  road 
grade  and  curve  in  the  approach  to  an  inter- 
section as  wel!  as  distractive  factors  such 
as  neon  signs  that  compete  with  a  flashing 
crossing  signal. 


Avionics  Research 
Ranges  from 
Site  Engineering  to 
Aircraft  Equipment 

With  a  county  airport  and  no  air  service, 
Athens  seems  an  unlikely  location  for  a 
major  avionics  engineering  center.  Yet  it  is 
the  takeoff  point  for  research  projects  scat- 
tered from  airports  in  the  Rockies  to  snow- 
covered  Minnesota  runways  and  the  center's 
test  site  in  flat,  southern  Florida. 

Research  contracts  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  flow  to  the  center.  It  also 
garners  contracts  from  the  aviation  industry, 
currendy  from  Foster  Air  Data  of  Ohio  and 
Watt  Prototype  Company  of  \'irginia. 

Propelling  this  activity  is  Richard  Mc- 
Fnrland.  who  manages  to  juggle  12  to  15 
research  projects  at  a  time  and  keep  the 
renter's  $900,000  worth  of  contracts  moving 
ahead.  His  20  years  of  nurturing  the  center 
have  brought  in  more  than  $6  million  in  out- 
side funding. 

Over  the  years  the  center's  staff  has 
grown  to  32,  including  teaching  engineers, 
technicians  and  administrators. 

Electrical  engineering  students  with  an 
interest  in  avionics  vie  for  18  internships, 
10  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Although  the 
interns  are  paid,  the  greatest  lure  is  the  ex- 
perience they  receive.  All  get  practical  in- 
volvement in  research  that  puts  them  a  year 
and  a  half  ahead  in  the  job  world,  accord- 
ing to  McFarland. 

"We  have  two  products  at  the  center," 
he  says.  "One  is  the  well-trained  graduate 
prepared  for  a  professional  job;  the  other 
is  technical  reports." 

Government  contracts  always  require  de- 
tailed documentation  of  research  and  its 
findings,  McFarland  explains.  A  recent 
hefty  report  he  authored  covered  about  three 
years  and  $1  million  worth  of  technical  work. 

The  center's  reports  document  some  im- 
pressive advances  in  aviation  equipment  for 
both  pilots  and  airports.  Often  accompany- 
ing the  reports  is  prototype  equipment  such 
as  a  miniaturization  of  an  Omega  receiver 
that  will  make  the  navigational  aid  as  avail- 
able to  the  flying  public  as  to  airlines. 

The  longest  running  project  has  involved 
continuing  improvements  on  the  ILS,  the 
instrument  landing  system  for  getting  aircraft 
safely  down  to  the  runway.  It  has  attracted 
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McFariand's  interest  since  his  graduate 
days,  and  he  has  obtained  continuous  con- 
tracts to  refine  the  system.  As  its  capabilities 
grew,  McFarland  and  his  staff  have  taken 
the  system  to  airports  long  considered  im- 
practical for  ILS. 

McFarland  explains  that  in  the  early 
years  of  ILS,  reliability  was  often  achieved 
by  extensive  contouring  of  surrounding  land, 
relocation  of  power  lines  or  even  mowing 
high  grass.  With  today's  refinements,  proper 
placement  and  adjustment  of  the  electronic 
ground   equipment  will  provide  reliable  sig- 

"If  you  apply  some  very  precise  engineer- 
ing, you  can  get  ILS  to  play  at  most  sites  at 
a  reasonable  cost,"  McFarland  says. 

The  reliability  of  the  ILS  is  reflected  in 
its  safety  record.  "There  has  never  been  an 
accident  caused  by  a  faulty  ILS  signal," 
says  the  engineer.  "We  have  clear  evidence 
that  it  is  the  absence  of  ILS  facilities  that  is 
causing  accidents."  He  cites  the  1970  crash 
that  killed  the  Marshall  University  football 
team,  as  well  as  more  recent  ones. 

Use  of  ILS  is  growing  rapidly,  McFarland 
reports.  FA.^  statistics  show  a  13  percent  in- 
crease in  new  systems  in  the  past  18  months. 
Currently  743  systems  are  operating  at  527 
airports  and  the  FAA  predicts  1,000  will  be 
in  use  in  1982. 

Better  site  engineering  has  also  been 
matched  by  advancements  in  aircraft  equip- 
ment, McFarland  says.  Microprocessor  tech- 
nology has  revolutionized  the  cost  and  weight 
of  on-board  equipment. 

"In  the  past,  most  small  aircraft  were 
without  computational  capabilities  and  we 
had  to  compromise  on  the  data  we  received. 
Today,  microprocessors  the  size  of  a  book 
can  make  all  the  coordinate  transformations 
you  want,"  McFarland  explains. 

"I'm  looking  at  things  in  a  completely 
different  way  than  I  did  five  years  ago." 

New  electronic  technology  has  sent  Mc- 
Farland back  to  reevaluate  problems  he 
worked  on  10  years  ago.  "Some  recommenda- 
tions I  made  to  the  FAA  at  that  time  are 
now  inappropriate  and  I  want  to  change 
them." 

The  revolution  in  electronics  makes  Mc- 
Farland question  the  use  of  the  word  "re- 
search," at  least  as  applied  to  engineering. 
"The  term  implies  going  back  and  we  seldom 
care  how  some  guy  solved  a  problem  five 
years  ago.  We're  always  working  ahead,"  he 
says. 

Despite  the  growth  of  the  avionics  center, 
McFarland  has  shunned  becoming  an  admin- 
istrator, preferring  involvement  in  research 
activity.  As  the  only  Category-  II  instrument- 
qualified  engineer  in  the  United  States,  he 
pilots  the  University's  venerable  DC-3s — out- 
fitted as  flying  laboratories  —  and  his  own 
fully  instrumented  Bonan7a  A36. 

"The  fun  is  in  solving  the  problems,  in- 
cluding all  the  testing  and  analysis  of  the 
results,"  he  says. 


Alumnus  Guides 
Corporate  Aircraft 
Training  Programs 

David  Horwitz.  MSEE  '70,  came  to 
Ohio  University  because  of  its  reputation  in 
avionics  after  three  years  of  working  in  the 
field. 

One  of  the  early  interns  at  the  Avionics 
Engineering  Center,  Horwitz  assisted  Dick 
McFarland  and  G.  V.  S.  Raju  on  federally- 
sponsored  research  in  navigation  systems 
design.  "We  got  some  valuable  reports  out 
on  low-level  navigation  problems,"  he  recalls. 
His  master's  degree  led  him  to  an  avionics 
job  with  Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  where  a  suc- 
cession of  instructional  and  supervisory  jobs 
moved  him  into  becoming  assistant  manager 
for  instructional  standards. 

His  province  is  high-altitude  aircraft  sold 
at  the  factory,  such  as  the  million  dollar  plus 
Beechcraft  Super  King  Air.  Purchasers  of 
such  prop  jets  get  courses  on  flying  and  main- 
taining the  aircraft  that  go  well  beyond  the 
"fly  and  fix"  classes  given  small  aircraft  buy- 
ers by  dealers. 

At  corporate  headquarters  in  Wichita, 
Horwitz  designs  and  develops  training  courses 
for  pilots  and  maintenance  crews  and  is 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  programs  pro- 
vided by  25   air  and  ground   instructors. 

It  isn't  a  desk  job.  .Vn  air  transport  pilot 
with  multi-engine  and  instrument  instructor 
ratings,  he  flies  with  the  instructors  to  ensure 
their  understanding  of  the  aircraft's  systems 
as  well  as  their  teaching  techniques.  To  check 
his  own  standards,  he  flies  with  pilots  of  new- 
ly purchased  planes  to  hear  their  questions 
and  learn  their  needs. 

Helping  pilots  and  mechanical  crews 
make  the  transition  to  high-altitude  aircraft 
requires  flexible  approaches  depending  on 
their  entry  level  of  experience.  For  some  it's 
"a  very  substantial  step,"  Horwitz  explains. 

"The  1981  professional  pilot  is  really  a 
systems  engineer.  Today  the  use  of  funda- 
mental flying  skills  is  reduced.  More  impor- 
tant is  a  technical  understanding  of  the  elec- 
tronic and  mechanical  systems  —  avionics, 
airframe,  engine. 

"It  is  getting  to  the  point  where  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  teach  a  systems  engineer  to  fly 
as  to  instruct  pilots  in  all  the  systems  involv- 
ed." he  says,  only  half  joking. 

Horwitz's  responsibilities  also  take  him 
into  the  development  of  projects  that  support 
instruction.  Most  recently  he  de\eloped  a  fuel 
conseivation  computer  program  that  helps 
pilots  of  the  Super  King  Air  save  up  to  10 
percent  on  fuel. 

Available  in  a  hand-held  flight  planning 
calculator,  the  system  helps  pilots  quickly 
calculate  weight  and  balance  distribution, 
climb/cruise/descent  performance,  naviga- 
tion, true  air  speed  and  best-economy  and 
best-time  en  route  profiles. 

"We're  in  a  competitive  business  and  we 
want  our  customers  sure,  safe  and  satisfied," 
Horwitz  says.  "Today,  saving  6,000  gallons  of 
fuel  is  very  satisfying!" 
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Health:  Basic  Research  on  Campus 

In  zoology  and  microbiology,  osteopathic  medicine,  chemistry  — 

Scientists  Contribute  to  Understanding  the  Living  Cell 


The  University  scientists  engaged  in  basic 
carch  with  a   bearing  on   human   health 
re  at  most  teenagers  when  the  new  biology 
came  on  the  scene. 

It  was  only  27  years  ago  that  James  Wat- 
son and  Francis  Crick  unlocked  the  structure 
of  DNA  —  deoxyribonucleic  acid  —  the 
carrier  of  the  genetic  rode.  It  was  only  19 
years  ago  that  a  scientist  succeeded  in  isolat- 
ing a  gene  and  identifying  its  unique  func- 

These  discoveries,  coupled  with  special 
techniques  from  chemistry  and  physics  and 
developments  coming  from  the  post-World 


Biochemist  Conducts 
Basic  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Research 

Jack  Blazyk  is  a  youns  biochemist  witli 
no  illusions  about  how  much  yet  remains 
to  be  ilisco\ered  about  the  workint^s  of  the 
cellular  chemical  factory. 

"\Vlien  Peter  Johnson  and  1  go  on  tele- 
vision shows  to  Iielp  raise  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Association  funds,  we  try  to  em- 
phasize that  mtijor  breakthroughs  in  dis- 
coverini;  the  molecular  causes  of  muscular 
dystrophy  are  still  a  Ions  way  off.  In  fact, 
we  don't  e\'en  completely  understand  how 
normal  cells  work,"  he  explains. 

With  MDA  sup])ort  totaling  $:}.'5,000, 
Riazyk  has  used  rabbit  skeletal  nmscle  cells 
to  study  the  membranes  of  intracellular 
structures  involved  in  controlling  the  vital 
(alcium  concentration  in  the  cell. 

"It's  known  that  in  certain  types  of 
dystrophic  muscle  something  is  wrong  in  the 
mechanism  controlling  calcium  concentra- 
tion," the  researcher  points  out.  "After  first 
determining  how  this  mechanism  works  in 
normal  cells,  we  will  soon  begin  looking  at 
dystrophic  ones." 

Trained  at  Brown  University  in  the 
structure  of  mitochondrial  membranes,  Bla- 
zyk  is  now,  with  $46,000  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  examining  the  function- 
ing of  these  complicated  membranes  in  bo- 
\'me  hcait  muscle  cells. 

Mitochondria,  structures  found  outside 
the  cell's  nucleus,  have  \ariously  been  liken- 
ed to  dynamos,  engines  or  furnaces,  generat- 
ing most  of  the  energy  in  the  cell. 

In  this  basic  research  "not  targeted  to 
a  specific  disease,"  Blazyk  is  studying  struc- 
tuial  changes  in  these  membranes  by  a  vari- 
ety of  techniques,  including  Fourier  trans- 
form nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectro- 
scopy. 

"The  Chemistry  Department's  newly- 
acquired  instrument,  purchased  with  the  aid 
of  a  $50,000  grant  from  Sohio,  will  enable  us 
to  use  labeled  probe  molecules  that  will  give 
more  specific  data  than  was  possible  before," 
he  says. 

Tire  researcher  is  also  working  with  Dr. 
Carl  Backes,  a  neonatologist  from  the  medi- 
cal college,  on  finding  a  non-invasise  way  of 
diagnosing  illness  in  babies.  Formerly  on  the 
staff  of  Children's  Hospital  in  Cohmibus, 
Backes  will  use  masks  to  gather  samples  of 
the  expired  breath  of  infants,  and  Blazyk 
will  analyze  the  samples  using  a  state-of-the- 
art  gas  chromatograph  purchased  by  the 
osteopathic  college. 


by  JSanci^  Roe 


War  II  electronic  age,  led  to  the  charting  of 
the  territory  where  these  Ohio  University 
scientists  have  spent  much  of  their  adult  lives. 

That  territory  is  the  living  cell,  which  in 
all  its  astonishing  complexity  provides  abun- 
dant iiraterial  for  the  thousands  of  research- 
ers worldwide  who  are  now  contributing  bit 
by  bit  to  our  understanding  of  what  is  an 
extremely  busy,  complex  chemical  world. 

In  an  article  on  the  new  biology  in  the 
National  Geographic,  Rick  Gore  outlined  the 
scale  of  that  world,  noting  that  each  of  us 
is  made  up  of  at  least  100  trillion  cells,  with 
approximately  100  million  in  one  square  inch 


skin. 


\Vithin  the  cell  itself  more  staggering 
figures  are  called  for.  with  some  200  trillion 
groups  of  molecules  and  —  in  the  nucleus 
itself  —  46  chromosomes  made  up  of  long 
molecules  of  DNA  and  proteins  with  perhaps 
100,000  genes  fixed  like  beads  in  the  strands. 

Right  now,  in  laboratories  in  Irvine,  Clip- 
pinger  and  Grosvenor,  University  researchers 
are  at  work  trying  to  unravel  some  of  the 
questions  about  how  the  busy  cell  world 
functions.  Their  answers  could  lead  to  in- 
sights into  muscle  and  hypertensive  diseases, 
cancer  tumor's,  muscle  regeneration  and  im- 
munology systems  and  to 
world's  food  supply. 


D,.  Jark  Blazyk 


Sullivan:  Working  to  Block  Activation  of 
a  Cancer-Causing  Pollutant 


With  1,400  tons  of  benzo(a)pyrene  (BP) 
being  released  into  the  atmosphere  above  the 
United  States  \early,  no  one  can  avoid  some 
degree  of  exposure  to  this  known  cancer-pro- 
ducing hydrocarbon. 

It's  this  environmental  pollutant  (found 
in  cigarette  smoke,  automobile  exhaust  and 
power  station  emissions)  that  chemistry 
professor  Paul  Sullivan  is  studying  with 
$200,000  in  grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. 

More  than  100  research  groups  are  chip- 
ping away  at  this  acknowledged  "big  prob- 
lem," trying  first  to  unravel  the  chemistry 
of  the  process  by  which  BP  is  changed  in 
cells  into  cancer-causing  forms  and  then  to 
find  ways  to  block  that  process. 

Sullivan's  NSF  and  NCI  studies  are 
"complementary,"  he  sajs,  with  the  first 
moic  closely  tied  in  with  his  earlier  training 
in  hydrocarbon  molecules  and  rates  of  chem- 
ical reactions  with  antioxidants. 

.\ntioxidants  ("substances  like  the  BHT 
put  in  bread  to  keep  it  fresh")  have  been 
shown  to  inhibit  BP's  cancer-inducing  ability, 
and  Sullivan  is  among  the  handful  of  scien- 
tists concentrating  their  efforts  in  this  area. 

"It's  in  the  chemical  conversion  of  BP 
by  cell  enzymes  —  its  metabolism  —  that  it 
becomes  activated  and  can  bind  to  the  DN.\ 
molecules,"  Sullivan  says.  "So  we  search 
among  the  almost  30  antioxidants  approved 
for  human  use  to  find  those  most  effective  in 
inhibiting  BP  activation. 


.\fter  two  years  of  screening  antioxidants 
for  their  impact  on  BP  activation  in  rat  liver 
cells  and  bacterial  cells,  Sullivan  found  two 
inhibitors:  Vitamin  A  and  phenothiazine  and 
its  derivatives. 

"It's  no  news  that  Vitamin  A  is  an  in- 
hibitor of  carcinogenesis,"  Sullivan  says,  "but 
we  are  contributing  toward  an  understanding 
of  how  it  blocks  activation." 

Phenothiazine  is  the  parent  compound  of 
derivatives  commonly  used  as  anti-nausea 
agents  and  anti-depressants.  Researchers 
are  now  looking  at  populations  with  a  high 
use  of  such  drugs,  e.g.,  mental  patients,  to 
see  if  they  exhibit  lower  cancer  rates  ac- 
cording to  Sullivan. 

Having  selected  these  two  antioxidants, 
Sullivan  and  his  students  moved  to  examine 
how  they  worked:  They  metabolized  BP 
both  enzymatically  using  rat  liver  cells  and 
chemically  and  used  chromatography  to 
separate  out  and  precisely  map  the  com- 
pounds (metabolites)  produced  during  the 
process. 

The  next  step  is  to  add  Vitamin  A  or 
various  phenothiazines  and  study  what 
effect  each  has  on  the  metabolites:  "We're 
trying  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  what  is  hap- 
pening chemically  as  the  antioxidants  inter- 
act with  BP  and  its  derivatives,"  Sullivan 
says. 

"Basically,  we  are  learning  more  about 
the  mechanism  of  carcinogenesis.  The  more 
we  know  about  the  chemical  processes  in- 
volved in  the  activation  of  an  agent  such  as 
BP,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  we  will  some- 
day be  able  to  control  it." 
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Di     Peter  johmon 


Grants  Support  Basic 
Muscle  Cell  Research 

Biochemist  Peter  Johnson  currently  has 
grants  for  work  on  the  structure  and  pro- 
tein chemistry  of  both  skeletal  and  smooth 
muscle  cells. 

He  is  among  250  scientists  world-wide 
receiving  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 
funds,  with  his  totaling  $70,000.  His  research 
on  rabbit  muscle  cells  has  centered  on  identi- 
fying interaction  sites  of  protein  molecules  in- 
volved in  the  cell's  contractile  process. 

"We've  accomplished  our  primary  goal, 
a  specific,  highly  technical  thing,  and  are 
now  pursuing  ramifications,  including  clinical 
ones,"  Johnson  says. 

Another  project  is  backed  by  $135,000 
from  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute.  Using  bovine  pulmonary  artery, 
"the  largest  we  can  find,"  he  is  adding  to 
basic  knowledge  of  the  muscle  cell's  infra- 
structure. 

Johnson  and  the  graduate  students  work- 
ing with  him  are  attempting  to  identify  in 
molecular  terms  the  building  units  of  the 
cell's  flexible  scaffolding.  The  knowledge  will 


then  be  used  to  explam  the  business  of  scaf- 
fold fleMbihty  and  its  relation  to  other  cell 
functions 

'  This  will  fill  m  some  of  the  blanks  in 
our  knowledge  of  smooth  muscle  contraction," 
Johnson  explams,  "and  may  have  a  bearing 
on  hypertensive  diseases  such  as  arterioscler- 

He  lb  also  seekmg  funds  foi  lesearch  ■ 
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Research  Has 
Implications  for 
Muscle  Diseases 

Named  the  College  of  Osteopathic  Medi- 
cine's Outstandinc;  Basic  Sciences  Professor 
for  1980,  John  HoweU  has,  with  National 
Institutes  of  Health  funding,  been  looking 
inside  skeletal  muscle  cells  at  the  molecular 
processes  responsible  for  muscle  contraction. 

Using  frog  muscle  cells,  "the  easiest  to 
work  with  and  essentially  much  like  human 
muscle,"  he  has  reached  a  tentative  conclu- 
sion. It's  one  with  possible  implications  for 
various  muscle  diseases,  including  the  weak- 
ness that  is  characteristic  of  the  early  stages 
of  muscular  dystrophy. 

Such  weakness  may  be  due,  he  believes, 
to  a  failure  in  the  process  by  which  the 
electrical  impulse  generated  by  the  nervous 
system  travels  down  structures  in  the  muscle 
cell  called  t-tubules,  signaling  the  release  of 
calcium  ions  which  trigger  protein  molecules 
to  generate  movement  and  muscle  contrac- 
tion. 

"This  work  indicates  that  loss  of  muscle 
contractility  in  a  variety  of  pathophysiologic 
conditions  may  be  linked  to  changes  in  im- 
pulse conduction  within  t-tubule  membran- 
es," Howell  says.  "And  as  one  hopes  from 
basic  research,  it  has  led  to  a  whole  series  of 
new  questions." 


Alumnus  Investigates 
Biocompatibility  Problem 

Michael  Gendreau's  accomplishments 
speak  for  themselves. 

.\t  25,  Gendreau  '76  has  completed  a 
PhD  in  pharmacology  and  is  working  on 
•in  MD  at  Ohio  State  University.  He's  also 
employed  half  to  three-quarters  time  at  Bal- 
telle  Memorial  Institute. 

The  young  biomedical  researcher  made 
nearly  20  trips  last  year  around  and  outside 
the  United  States  to  present  papers,  lecture 
and  attend  professional  meetings. 

Back  in  Columbus,  he  interacts  with  nine 
colleagues  who  are  investigating  an  aspect  of 
biocompatibility  under  an  NIH  grant  award- 
ed in  1979.  The  thiee-year  award  for  the 
program  is  $700,000. 

The  project  involves  studying  the  proces- 
ses that  cause  blood  to  coagulate  (clot)  when 
it  contacts  artificial  heart  valves,  kidneys, 
arteries  and  biological  sensors  implanted  in 
the  blood  for  medical  reasons.  He's  using 
Fourier  transform  spectroscopy  to  examine 
protein  absorption  from  the  blood  onto  arti- 
ficial surfaces,  the  event  that  initiates  the 
deadly  clotting. 

"People  die  from  this.  It's  ver>'  danger- 
ous," says  Gendreau,  explaining  that  patients 
who  have  artificial  devices  in  their  blood 
are  dependent  on  anti-coagulants  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  ".^nd  that  is  very  incon- 
venient and  can  cause  serious  medical  prob- 
lems in  itself,"  he  adds. 

Gendreau  came  to  Ohio  University  to 
study  in  the  Honors  Tutorial  College,  where 
he  worked  under  chemistrj'  professor  Peter 
Griffiths.  He  discovered  early  on  that  his 
interests  lay  in  biomedical  research. 

"There's  a  diiect  application  to  medical 
problems,"  he  explains.  "It's  also  a  very  com- 
plex and  mnltidisciplinary  field." 

Gendreau  completed  his  MD  in  March 
and  will  complete  his  PhD  a  year  later.  His 
wife.  Judy  Fry  '77.  is  the  daughter  of  con- 
tinuing etlucation  director  Brent  Fry. 

She  finished  her  MD  work  at  OSU  last 
year  and  is  interning  in  Columbus.  They're 
unsure  where  her  future  lies,  but  Gendreau 


"I 


get  her  into  research  too,"  he  says. 
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Health:  Basic  Research  on  Campus 

Research  Could 
Lead  to  Increased 
World  Food  Supply 

I'he  head  of  the  iJepaitment  of  Zoology 

and  Microbiology,  Ronald  Downey  spent  a 

year    gaining    expertise    from    the    genetics 

group  at  Cambridge  University,  home  base 

for  Watson  and  Crick  of  DNA  double  helix 

fame. 

"As  a  cell  biologist  I'll  spend  the  rest  of 

my  life  dealing  with  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 

the  cell  itself.   I'he  problems  are  so  complex 

and  require  so  many  thousands  of  man  hours, 

that  the  truth  is  I'll  ncxer  be  outside  the  cell," 

Downey  says  without  a  trace  of  regret. 

Right  now  his  research,  underwritten  by 

$105,000  in  NIH  funds,  is  concentrated  on 

the  role  of  specific  genes  controlling  a  nitro- 
gen-reducing en/yme  in  the  cells  of  the  com- 
mon fruit  mold,  that  ubiquitous  blue-green 
fu//  we  are  all  familiar  with. 

"If  we  can  characterize  the  enzyme's 
form  and  function  in  more  detail  and  learn 
to  manipulate  its  genes,  we  will  be  able  to 
transjjlant  those  genes  into  plants,  imbuing 
them  with  the  capacity  to  deal  with  nitrates 
more  leadily,"  he  points  out. 

This  research  may  sound  forbiddingly 
compk-x.  l)ut  it  could  be  a  key  step  in  soKing 
the  food  problem  which  looms  as  an  even 
greater  threat  to  human  welfare  and  global 
stability   than    the   better   publicized    energy 

This  year  alone,  American  farmers  will  use 
fertilizer  at  the  record  rate  of  24  million  tons. 
This  means  that  vital  energy  supplies  will  go 
to  produce  the  fertilizers  needed  to  improve 
crop  yields. 

If  Downey's  research  is  successful  and 
taken  up  by  ;i  genetics  engineering  firm,  it 
rould  mean  our  food  grains  could  be  made 
to  flourish  with  nitrogen  sources  that  would 
spare  ammonia  fertilizers.  The  end  result? 
Dramatic  increases  in  food  production  and 
lower  food  costs. 


Neurobiologist 
Traces  Nerve  Cell's 
Development 

Louise  Luckingbill  Edds,  who  came  to 
campus  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
is  among  researchers  working  to  contribute 
information  on  the  neurobiology  of  the  brain, 
one  of  the  last  frontiers  of  biological  knowl- 
edge. 

She  is  currently  focusing  her  research  on 
how  a  particular  kind  of  ner\'e  cell  —  "very 
similar  to  our  own"  —  develops  in  the  chick 
embryo. 

Funded  by  $20,000  from  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association,  she  is  looking  at 
external  factors  in  the  ner\e  cell's  environ- 
ment that  may  affect  its  development. 

"Cells  are  not  static,  but  dynamic,  with 
a  history  tracing  back  to  the  embryo,"  she 
says.  "Their  repertoire  of  reactions  to  the 
extracellular  environment  begins  in  the  em- 
bryo. If  we  understand  them  there,  we  may 
understand  them  in  the  adult  in  both  normal 
and  diseased  states." 

The  importance  of  the  cell  she  is  studying 
lies  in  its  being  a  model  for  similar  ones  in 
the  human  brain  which  are  linked  to  be- 
havior. They  are  also  believed  to  regulate 
the  movement  of  food  through  the  digestive 
system,  so  that,  for  example,  Hirschsprung's 
Disease  —  a  condition  characterized  by  lack 
of  movement  of  food  in  the  lower  digestive 
tract  —  could  be  tied  to  nerve  cell  abnor- 


The  simplistic  view  of  the  cell  of  20  years  ago — as  little  more  than  a  nucleu 
enclosed  in  a  minute  sac — has  given  war  to  one  of  complex  geography.  Whether 
functioning  in  the  brain  of  a  genius  or  of  a  flea,  a  single  cell  is  built  of  internal 
structures  called  organelles  that  are  every  bit  as  complex  and  specialized  as 
the  organs,  tissues,  nervous  system,  skeleton  and  skin  of  the  whole  body. 

vluch  remains  unknown,  but  the  composite  cell  illustrated  here  shows  majo 
al  features  of  both  plant  and  animal  cells. 


Mu 


Alumnus  Continues  Studies  of  Skeletal  Muscle  Fiber 


"I'm  asking  very  basic  questions  about 
nerve  cell  development,"  Edds  says,  "build- 
ing on  what  others  have  done  and  tilling  in 
new  places." 


Harold  Silverman,  MS  '74,  PhD  '77,  is  em- 
phatic in  his  belief  that  teaching,  research 
and  publishing  are  inextricably  linked: 

"Developments  are  coming  so  fast  in  the 
sciences  today  that  it's  impossible  to  be  a 
good  teacher  unless  you're  keeping  up  with 
your  field,  conducting  research,  following 
what  is  happening  and  contributing  to  it," 
he  says. 

Now  an  assistant  professor  of  biology  at 
Pan-American  University  in  Texas,  he  is 
teaching  courses  in  histology,  cell  biology  and 
electron  microscopy  and  —  with  a  National 
Science  Foundation  grant  —  running  an  elec- 
tron microscope  facility. 

His  interest  in  muscle  research  began  here 
when  he  worked  with  Dr.  Robert  Hikida,  and 
was  continued  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
where  he  spent  1977-79  on  a  post-doctoral 
fellowship  from  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  As- 
sociation. 

Substantial  support  for  his  research  on 
normal  and  dystrophic  skeletal  muscle  fiber  is 
pending  from  both  the  NSF  and  the  MDA, 
and  "the  outlook  is  good,"  according  to 
Silverman. 


Dr.  Hikida  is  listed  as  a  coauthor  on  four 
of  the  nine  papers  Silverman  has  had  pub- 
lished, and  the  younger  scientist  is  quick  to 
praise  his  mentor. 

"It's  hard  to  beat  the  research  training 
Dr.  Hikida  gives  you,  or  to  match  his  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  students.  He 
sticks  with  them,  waiting  for  them  to  gel. 
Others  discouraged  me  along  the  way,  but 
he  believed  I  could  do  it  and  I'd  tell  myself, 
'I  can't  let  him  down.'  Then  when  the  MDA 
fellowship  came  through  I  knew  my  own 
life  would  be  bound  up  with  research." 

He  is  proud  that  work  done  with  Dr. 
Hikida  and  later  at  Toronto  has  been  well 
received  by  his  peers.  "It's  cited,  it's  review- 
ed, it's  asked  for 

Silverman,   3( 
peal  of  research 


ays. 


the  ap- 
the  challenge  of  get- 
ting one  answer  that  leads  to  asking  the  next 
exciting  question  that  in  turn  leads  to  an- 
other. You  have  success,  but  if  the  research 
is  going  properly  it  doesn't  end. 

"When  applying  for  grants  we  may  stress 
our  desire  to  contribute  work  potentially 
helpful  to  humanity,  but  it's  that  open-ended 
challenge,  the  excitement  of  answering  ques- 
tions that  lead  to  others,  that  is  the  real  pull 
of  research." 
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1  Nucleus,  the  cell's  heredity- 
bearing  core,  functions 
within   a    thin  membrane 
called  the  nuclear  envelope. 

2  Fibers  of  protein-laced 


DNA  within  the  i 
nprist 


packages  of  heredity-carry- 
ing genes. 

3  An  important  component  of 
ribosomes  (13)  is  made  in 
the  nucieoh. 

4  Protrusions  that  greatly  en- 
large the  cell  surface  — 
micro\iHi   —  promote 
increased  absorption. 


hav. 


the 


role 


7-8  Scavenger  organelles, 
lysosomes  such  as  the 
digestive  vacuole    (7)    and 
residual  body   (8),  not  only 
consume  foreign  matter  and 
dead  parts  of  the  cell  but, 
in  the  normal  growth 
process,  eventually  recycle 
the  worn-out  cell  itself. 
9  Found  in  large  numbers  on 
certain  cells,  cilia  act  as 
oars  in  a  liquid  medium. 

10  Dynamos  of  the  cell,  mito- 
chondria convert  sugar  and 
fat  derivatives  into  energy 
for  the  cell's  use. 

11  Porters  for  the  cell,  pino- 
cytosis  vesicles  convey  mate- 
rial from  the  surface  to 


13  Anvils  of  the  cell,  ribosomes 
are  where  the  many  needed 
proteins  are  fashioned  from 

_  amino  acids,  following  a 

genetic  code  carried  by  a 

ger  RNA"  {ribonucleic 
acid). 

14  A  maze  of  channels,  the 
endoplasmic  reticulum,  or 
ER,  transports  hormones, 
enzymes,  and  other  com- 
pounds produced  by  the 
cell. 

15  Unique  to  plant  cells,  the 
chloroplast  carries  out 
photosynthesis,  which  pro- 
vides the  cell  with  food  and 
our  atmosphere  with 
oxygen. 

16-17  Cell  membrane  (16)  and,  in 
plants,  the  much  thicker 
cell  wall  (17)  provide  form 
and  protection.  Membranes, 
which  control  what  enters 
and  leaves  the  cell,  have 
complex  functions,  includ- 


ing 


I  role  in  the 


system's  responses  i 


study. 


Herpes  Simplex  Virus 
Is  Research  Target 


Each 
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either  primary  or  recurrent  fon 
caused  by  herpes  simplex  virus 
of  William  Blue's  research  on 

Before  tlie  virus,  which  mus[  Hve  in 
human  cells,  can  reproduce  and  thus  cause  a 
disease,  certain  key  enzymes  must  be  pro- 
duced. Blue  and  his  students  are  working  to 
identify  these  enzymes. 

"We've  made  progress  in  identifying  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  key  enzyme  produced  by 
herpes  simplex  virus  called  'protein  kinase.' 
These  types  of  enzymes  are  known  to  be  im- 
portant to  a  wide  variety  of  metabolic  proces- 
ses, so  that  if  the  viral  enzyme  can  be 
blocked,  the  virus  might  be  blocked  from  re- 
producing itself,"  Blue  explains. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search has  approved  more  than  $100,000  for 
this  research,  but  the  coming  of  a  new  ad- 
rninistration  has  "put  many  new  grants  into 
limbo  temporarily,"  he  says. 

In  a  second  research  project.  Blue  is 
probing  the  mystery  of  how  the  herpes  virus 
becomes  latent  and  is  later  reactivated.  Mice 
which  harbor  a  latent  herpes  virus  are  sub- 
jected to  various  drug  treatments  and  to 
physical  stress  to  try  to  determine  where  the 
virus  is  being  harbored  in  the  ner\'Ous  sys- 
tem and  what  the  biochemical  mediators  of 
reactivation  are. 

One  offshoot  of  that  project  is  the  identi- 
fication of  a  compound  which  prevents  re- 
activation. "We  hope  it  may  be  useful  for 
treating  humans  who  suffer  from  recurrent 
cold  sores,  herpes  venereal  disease,  or 
shingles,"  Blue  says. 

A  virologist  whose  research  requires  him 
to  grow  large  numbers  of  viruses  and  live 
cells  in  his  laboratory,  Blue  is  also  collab- 
orating with  molecular  geneticist  Tom  Wag- 
ner  on  work  with  the  tumor  virus  SV  40. 


Cell  Biologist  Studies 
Patterns  of  Muscle 
Regeneration,  Adaptation 

A  cell  biologist  whose  research  has  been 
supported  by  $250,000  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  Robert  Hikida  is  also  an 
Outstanding  Graduate  Professor, 

In  his  experiments  with  grafting  and 
transposing  pigeon  muscles  he  has  been  study- 
ing the  patterns  of  muscle  regeneration  at  the 
chemical,  electron  microscopic  and  ultra- 
structural  levels,  that  is,  at  the  ultimate 
physiochemical  cellular  level. 

These  kinds  of  experiments  with  muscle 
grafting  and  transposition  are  also  taking 
place  in  medical  schools  and  have  been  of 
some  use  in  the  treatment  of  facial  paralysis, 
Hikida  says. 

"Plastic  surgeons  were  using  some  of  these 
techniques  without  knowing  what  was  hap- 
pening. We're  looking  at  factors  influencing 
what  kinds  of  muscles  are  regenerated  and 
whether  regenerative  capacity  varies  in  young 
and  old  animals." 

His  hope  is  that  the  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques he  and  his  students  uncover  will  even- 
tually be  of  use  in  the  treatment  of  myopathic 
diseases  (those  inherent  to  muscles),  e.g., 
muscular  dystrophy. 

In  other  research,  Hikida  is  taking  muscle 
biopsies  from  the  thighs  of  trained  athletes 
and  examinmg  what  kinds  of  adaptations  — 
again  at  the  most  basic  cellular  level  —  these 
muscles  have  undergone  in  different  kinds  of 
athletic  activities. 

"It  may  be  that  some  kinds  of  athletic 
skills  are  already  programmed  into  our 
muscle  cells,"  Hikida  says,  adding  that  he's 
had  lots  of  volunteers  for  the  sedentary 
comparison  group. 


Dr.  William  Blue  and  Dr.  Robert  Hikida 


Project  Centers  on 
How  White  Blood  Cells 
Fight  Intrusive  Bacteria 

After  two  years  of  postdoctoral  work  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Malcolm 
Modr^akowski  came  to  campus  last  Septem- 
ber with  a  joint  appointment  in  osteopathic 
medicine  and  zoology  and  microbiology. 

"I  hit  it  lucky,"  he  says  of  his  first  grant 
—  $85,000  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Disease.  VVith  it,  he 
is  studying  rat  leukocytes  (white  blood  cells) 
and  the  antimicrobial  components  they  carry 
that  can  kill  bacteria. 

For  this  molecular  study  of  antibacterial 
activity,  Modrzakowski  selected  the  bacter- 
ium Pseudomonas  aeruginosa,  cause  of  the 
pulmonary  infections  fatal  to  many  cystic 
fibrosis  victims.  A  very  common  genetic 
disease,  cystic  fibrosis  affects  up  to  2,000 
children  each  year  in  the  United  States. 

The  basic  research  is  designed  to  add  to 
the  body  of  knowledge  of  how  our  main  line 
of  defense,  the  leukocytes,  works  against  in- 
trusive bacteria.  "It's  part  of  a  big  and 
an  old  problem,  on  which  progress  has  been 
slow  and  arduous,"  Modrzakowski  says.  "The 
key  to  basic  research  is  to  build  a  little  more, 
fit  another  little  piece  into  place."  /\ 
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"...  (3  faculty  member's 
valuation  that  the  establish- 
7nctit  of  the  fund  had  been  my 
most  important  contribution 
as  president.  .  .  .  Tonight  I 
admit  the  professor  was  prob- 
ably rinht."  — 

President  Emeritus  John  C,   Baker 


I'rcufiftii  Fnuniui  John  C.  Bah 


■e  major  figures  in  the  life  of  the  Ohio 
rsiiy  Fund.  Inc..  received  special  recog- 
nition April  24  at  the  35th  Anniversar)- 
obser\-ance  of  the  fund. 

President  Emeritus  John  C.  Baker  and 
ahimni  John  W.  Galbreath.  Joseph  Gill,  Fred 
H.  Johnson  and  Edwin  L.  Kennedy  were 
honored  before  a  campus  dinner  audience 
that  included  alumni  sening  on  the  Univer- 
sity's national  fund  and  alumni  boards  and 
veterans  of  fundraising  campaigns  in  Athens. 
Speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Dr.  Baker, 
who  initiated  the  establishment  of  the  fund 
soon  after  beginning  his  17-vear  presidency 
in  1945. 

Reviewing  the  importance  of  the  fund  to 
the  University  over  35  years.  Dr.  Baker  said 
he  now  agreed  with  "a  faculty  member's 
evaluation  in  1954  that  the  establishment  of 
the  fund  had  been  my  most  important  con- 
tribution as  president. 

"At  the  time.  I  was  dismayed,  for  I 
thought  surely  there  were  many  more  impor- 
tant innovations  —  the  branches,  graduate 
programs,  foieign  connections.  Yet  tonight, 
I  admit  the  professor  was  probably  right." 

Dr.  Baker  recalled  that  the  fund  in  its 
first  year  raised  $34,000  and  had  609  con- 
tributors. By  1954,  the  sesquicentennial  cam- 
paign goal  was  set  at  $150,000  and  brought 
in  $400,000,  "proof  that  alumni  of  a  state 
university  would  contribute  liberally,"  Dr. 
Baker  said. 

President  Charles  Ping  updated  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  the  fund,  focusing  on  out- 
standing students  on  endowed  scholarships, 
distinguished  professors,  research  and  library 
support.  He  reported  1981  statistics  showing 
that  Ohio  University's  endowment,  which 
approaches  $26  million,  ranks  seventh  in  the 
nation  among  public  single-institution  uni- 
versities. 

"What  we  celebrate  is  not  the  past,  but 
what  this  past  means  for  the  future,"  Ping 
said  of  the  fund. 

Of  the  four  alumni  honored,  John  Gal- 
breath was  a  founding  trustee  of  the  fund. 
He  served  25  years  on  the  fund's  board  and 
as  president  for  three  terms.  Among  his  gifts 
lo  the  University  is  the  Helen  Mauck  Gal- 
breath Chapel,  built  in  1947.  The  1920 
graduate,  who  is  also  a  lifetime  University 
trustee,  heads  the  John  \V.  Galbreath  Co.  of 
Columbus,  an  international  real  estate  and 
construction  corporation. 

Joseph  Gilh  a  graduate  of  1938,  has 
served  as  secretary  of  the  fund's  board  of 
trustees  since  1955.  He  is  associated  with  the 
Columbus  law  firm  of  Bricker  &  Eckler. 

Fred  Johnson,  a  University  trustee  for  30 
jears,  continues  his  fund  board  membership 
begun  in  1951.  Johnson  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  channel  of  the  Hocking  River 
rerouted  in  the  late  1960s,  a  measure  to 
prevent  flooding  on  the  dormitory  greens. 
Before  retiring,  he  was  president  of  the  insur- 
ance firm  of  Rankin  and  Johnson,  Inc. 

Edwin  Kennedy,  a  trustee  of  the  fund 
suice  1958,  served  as  president  for  seven 
\ears.  He  was  a  University  trustee  for  16 
vears  before  retiring  in  1975.  With  his  wife. 
Ruth,  the  1926  graduate  established  the  John 
C.  Baker  Fund  to  support  the  campus  Ken- 
nedy Lecture  Series,  the  Distinguished  Pro*^ 
fessor  Award  and  the  Baker  Research  Grants. 
He  is  a  partner  in  Lehman  Brothers  .  Inc.. 
the  New  York  investment  house. 


"What  we  celebrate  is  not 
the  past,  but  what  this  past 
means  for  the  future."  — 

President  Charles  J.  Ping  in  a  tribute 
to  President  Emeritus  John  C.  Baker 
at  the  35th  Anniversary  of  the 
Ohio  University  Fund.  Inc. 
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Ping:  Universities 
Provide  Human 
Capital  for  State 
Reindustrialization 
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President  Charles  J.  Ping  continues  to 
argue  his  case  for  inci  eased  funding  for 
higher  education  throughout  the  state. 

Before  community  groups,  industrial 
leaders,  !e.G,islati\e  committees  and  congres- 
sional delegations.  Ping  ties  the  services  of 
universities  to  the  economic  future  of  the 
state. 

The  president  reminds  audiences  that  the 
manufacturing  sector  of  Ohio  has  declined 
during  the  past  decade  while  the  nation  as 
a  whole  experienced  a  16  percent  increase 
in  manufacturing,  that  Ohio's  capital  invest- 
ment level  luis  been  one-quarter  of  the 
national  average,  and  that  the  state  has  had 
a  net  out-migration  while  population  growth 
nationally  has  been  approximately  eight  per- 
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"When  ^\e  talk  about  'reindustrialization,' 
we  tend  to  think  of  capital  requirements  for 
the  de\elopment  of  new  processes  and  prod- 
ucts, machinery  and  modernized  plants," 
Ping  states. 

"Equally  if  not  more  important  are  the 
resources  of  human  capital  required  to  dis- 
covers design,  develop  and  operate  this  new 
and  vastly  more  sophisticated  industry. 

*'Uni\ersities  prepare  the  scientists  and 
engineers  who  will  address  our  questions  of 
the  future.  This  fund  of  high  level  intellec- 
tual capital  is  far  from  a  permanent  asset; 
neglect  its  deselopment  and  it  wastes  rapid- 
ly," the  president  warns. 

The  research  role  of  universities  in  re- 
building a  healthy  state  economy  is  also 
stressed  by  Ping.  "Research  is  the  least  recog- 
nized benefit  and  has  the  most  direct  return," 
he  says. 

University  researchers  are  significant 
contributors  to  the  state's  fund  of  new 
knowledge  and  to  major  scientific  and  tech- 
nological developments.  Ping  says.  He  cites 
a  National  Science  Foundation  study  of 
major  technological  breakthroughs  from  1960 
to  1973  that  found  well  over  half  the  basic 
patents  came  from  university-based  research- 
Ping  draws  from  the  University  for 
examples  of  research  that  could  benefit  Ohio 
industry. 

He  reports  on  a  project  of  chemist  Peter 
Griffiths  that  deals  with  the  analysis  of  cok- 
ing coal,  research  that  is  partially  funded 
by  the  U.S.  Steel-  Corp.  The  corporation  es- 
timates that  it  could  save  up  to  $39  million 
annually  if  Griffiths'  technique  of  analysis 
proves  reliable. 

A  second  example  used  by  Ping  is  the 
work  of  chemical  engineer  Robert  Savage, 
who  is  mixing  heavy  fuel  oil  and  pulverized 
Ohio  coal  for  use  in  industrial  oil-fired  boil- 
ers. The  mixture  is  expected  to  produce 
energy  for  such  boilers  at  approximately  the 
cost  of  oil  prior  to  the  first  oil  embargo. 

"How  important  to  the  future  is  such 
i-esearch?"  Ping  asks.  "Consider  the  impor- 
tance of  the  economic  health  of  the  coal  and 
steel  industries  to  Ohio  and  the.se  questions 
answer  themselves." 

The  president  stresses  that  graduate  stu- 
dents who  share  in  such  campus-based  re- 
search projects  will  be  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers addressing  the  problems  of  the  year 
2000  and  beyond. 

That  the  economic  well-being  of  Ohio 
is  lied  to  higher  education  is  also  evident  in 
the  increasing  need  for  college-educated  men 
and  women  in  all  fields.  Ping  warned.  He 
cites  Department  of  Labor  reports  that  show 
the  proportion  of  college  graduates  in  the 
total  work  force  has  grown  from   14  to  21 


percent  in  the  i)ast  10  years.  .\nd  he  pre- 
dicts  that  growth  will   accelerate. 

"The  real  growth  in  jobs  will  occur  in 
areas  open  to  those  avIio  can  respond  to 
change,  those  who  can  absorb  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  technology,  those  who  can 
analyze  data  and  use  imagination  and  de- 
velop intelligence  to  address  problems  and 
questions,"  he  says. 

Ping  documents  the  underfunding  of 
Ohio's  universities  not  only  in  teniis  of  future 
needs  but  by  comparing  Ohio  instructional 
subsidies  to  those  of  other  states  and  by 
measuring  proposed  budget  adjustments 
against  real  cost  increases. 

The  president  does  not  ask  for  a  greater 
share  of  the  proposed  state  budget.  "Under- 
funding  is  not  a  problem  of  equity  of  distri- 
bution but  lies  in  the  premise  that  there  is 
to  be  no  significant  new  general  fund  reven- 
ue," he  says. 

"Ohio  is  a  low  tax  state  with  the  neces- 
sary corollary  that  it  is  a  low  service  state. 
The  public  policy  issue  is  how  low  can  —  or 
should  —  that  service  be. 

"At  both  the  national  and  state  level  we 
are  funding  the  costs  of  survival,  as  we 
must,"  Ping  says.  But,  he  warns,  "When  we 
fund  these  costs  at  the  expense  of  the  future 
and  thus  fail  to  fund  that  future,  we  have 
begun  to  consume  the  future." 


Chapter  Notebook 

OHIO:  Eleven  busloads  or  siblines  and  prospective 
students  arrived  at  Baker  Center  on  Fel>ruary  6 
for  Siblings  Weekend,  Sponsored  by  the  Cleveland 
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bers    and    sescral    Univcrsii.      ' .  b.^pter's 

second  annual  St,  Patrick,  l),is  Parn  uas  held 
March  14  at  Liicv's  In  the  Skv  at  Cincinnati's 
Dosvntovvn  Holiday  Inn,  ,\lunini  also  gathered 
for  a  student  reception  Mav  1 7  at  the  Quality 
Inn  Central, 

To  cap  summer  actisities.  the  chapter  will  spon- 
sor its  second  annual  "Ohio  University  Days"  at 
King's  Island  (See  Calendar  1,  For  information 
contact  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  (614)  594- 
512B, 

More  than  700  attended  the  sixth  annual  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Tea  at  Paean's  in  the  Flats  spon- 
sored by  the  Cleveland  Green  and  While  Club. 

Toledo  area  alumni  were  imitcd  to  attend  a 
pre-game  reception  and  dinner  at  Dominic's  Res- 
taurant February  18  coordinated  In  John  Phillips 
'75  (4191  382-0184,  ulio  unuld  like  to  hear  from 
alumni  interested  in  helping  with  future  events, 
Phillips  and  Glenn  Rambo  ''Ihase  agreed 
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Sharing  sponsorship  for  the  March  12  St.  Pat- 
rick's Dav  party  held  in  German  Village  were  The 
Columbus  Green  and  While  Club,  Columbus 
Metropolitan  Chapter  and  Central  Ohio  Alumni 
Chapter.  Some  2110  attended  the  esent  coordinated 
by  Barb  Kaufman  '72.  Central  Ohio  Chapter  presi- 
tlent.  Responses  to  a  survey  requesting  ideas  for 
direction  of  the  three  area  chapters  should  be 
directed  to  Kaufman  (614)  457-9138,  Tom  Hess 
'73  (614)  437-5039,  president  of  the  Green  and 
White  Club,  or  Cecil  Jones  '74  (614)  239-6555  of 
the  Metropolitan  Chapter, 

1981  officers  of  the  Columbus  Metropolitan 
Chapter  are  Jones,  president;  Liebert  Morris  '73 
and  '80,  vice  president;  Caretta  James  '79,  secre- 
tary: Don  Caldwell  '73,  treasurer:  Winifred  Collins 
'76,  membership;  Dennis  Dorscv  '70,  activities,  and 
Nora  lenkins,  reunion  taskforce  coordinator,  Jen- 
kins also  handled  details  of  the  May  I -'1-17  Ohio 
University  National   Black  Alumni  Reunion, 

Athens  area  almnni  met  at  Baker  Center  for 
the  third  annual  Ahimni  Lecture  Series  February 
20  featuring  dinner  and  discussion  of  the  theater 
production  Cabaitl.  Director  Judy  Fogt-Gilmore, 
set  designer  John  W,  Gilmore  and  music  coordina- 
tor Dr,  Claud  Powell  presented  an  insiders  yiesv 
of  the  production  to  50  participants. 

The  Ohio  University  Mothers'  Club  of  Great- 
er Cleveland  held  a  December  2  luncheon  at  the 
Women's  City  Club;  other  luncheon  meetings  were 
held  Januarv  13,  February  17  and  April  4  and  14, 
Programs  included  artistic  performances  and  lec- 
ture-discussions on  handwriting  analysis  and  astrol- 
ogy. Area  mothers  rode  buses  to  Athens  (or  Mom's 
Weekend  May  1-3,  Trip  coordinators  were  Dar- 
lene  Boliinc  and  Rosemarie  lacofano. 

The  Akron  Association  of  Ohio  University 
Women  holiday  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club  December  6  with  entertainment  by  the 
Copley    High    School    Chorus,    Dorothy    Hunter's 
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Harrici,  ,  T.iscri,  in  Kettering  sersed  as  site 
for  the  third  annual  St.  Patrick's  Dav  Party  March 
14  for  the  Greater  Dayton  and  Monlgoniery  Coun- 
ty Alumni  Chapter. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.:  January  24  was  Ohio  Uni- 
versity .Mumni  Night  at  the  Washington  Capitals- 
Buffalo  Sabres  hockev  game.  More  than  30  alumni 
from  the  Greater  Washington,  D.C.  Alumni  Chap- 
ter gathered  for  a  pre-game  reception.  Area  ahimni 
attended  the  first  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  Party 
March  16  at  Ireland's  Own  in  Old  Town  Alexan- 
dria, Both  events  were  coordinated  by  Jeff  Finkle 
'76  and  Bruce  McElfresh  '78, 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Pittsburgh  Alumni  ChapKr 
members  are  working  on  actisities  for  late  spring 
and  summer,  Beth  Valiccnti  '71  (412)  262-3343, 
Nancy  Scott  '73  (4121  561-7143,  and  Herb  Hun- 
german  '74  (412)  276-8697  would  like  to  hear 
from  alumni  with  ideas, 

FLORIDA:  During  the  December  reception  for 
area  alumni,  new  officers  were  named  to  head 
the  Greater  Orlando  Alumni  Chapter:  Betty  Jean 
Cochran,  president;  Sheila  Lvnn  Cochran,  vice 
president;  and  Harold  Griiber  '37,  treasurer. 

Following  its  annual  December  luncheon  the 
Florida  Suncoast  Chapter  (Sarasota)  announced 
coordinators  for  the  1981  meeting;  Judy  Poston 
'66,  Bradenton;  Corinne  Miller  '5 1,  Sarasota:  and 
Margaret  Smith  Bernard,  Venice, 

Efforts  continue  toward  building  a  Tampa  Bay 
Alumni  Chapter.  Coordinators  are  Mike  '74  and 
Paula  '74  Hern,  (8131  974-2125  (office)  and 
Anne  '71   and  Tom  '77  Goff  (813)   962-0517. 

The  first  meeting  of  Central  Florida  alumni 
interested  in  organizing  a  chapter  was  in  Mav. 
Interested  alumni  should  contact  Kendall  Query 
■31  by  writing  Edgcwater  Arms  2C  South,  Sebring, 
Fla.  33870. 

INDIANA:  Toula  '67  and  John  '67  Oberlies  have 
been  named  representatives  for  Indianapolis  area 
actisities,  ,Munini  interested  in  helping  with  future 
functions  should  contact  the  Oberlies  at  (3171 
29'I-3I54, 

MASSACHUSETTS;  The  Massachusetts  Alumni 
Chapter  of  Ohio  University  and  Miami  University 
alumni    sponsored    an    aflirnnon    piinv    fciliiring 

radio  transmission  of  the  hi  ,  .  M -Ohio 

basketball  game  that  dn  \'    i '      .liiimni. 

Chapter  president  Sanforii  I  '    id  with 

the  alumni  office.  An  arci  ,  iJr  |.I..M,!lion  was 
held  by  the  chapter  May  12  and  13  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Mononioy  Theater  scholarship  given  each 
summer,  .Mumni  Theater  Night  at  the  Monomoy 
Theater  in  Chatham.  Cape  Cod,  is  set  for  August 
1.  Details  of  the  escnt  will  be  sent  to  area  alumni 
in  late  June, 

MINNESOTA:  The  Greater  Minneapolis  Alumni 
Chapter  held  a  dinner  at  the  downtown  Sheraton- 
Ritz  on  Mav  9  coordinated  by  Phvllis  '69  and 
Joe  '69  Kohler.  Head  basketball  coach  Danny  Nee 
was  special  guest. 

ARIZONA:  Coordinators  for  the  Phoenix  Alumni 
Chapter  Jackie  '73  and  David  '73  Beals  organized 
the  first  alumni  picnic  on  May  2  at  Eldorado  Park 
in  Scottsdale.  A  committee  is  currently  making 
plans  for  a  winter  reception. 

Col,  Myron  Lepore  '58  svas  elected  president 
of  the  nesv  Greater  Tucson  Alumni  Chapter  at  a 
dinner  and  chapter  organization  meeting  March  12 
at  the  home  of  Brian  Dailey  '58,  Coordinators  were 
Dailey  and  Betty  Blackburn  '32, 
CALIFORNIA:  Following  a  December  luncheon 
for  San  Diego  alumni,  a  committee  was  formed  by 
Stephanie  Starr  '78  to  consider  activities  for 
future  get-togethers.  Interested  alumni  should  con- 
tact the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations, 

The  newly  reorganized  Los  Angeles  Alumni 
Chapter  held  its  first  event  of  the  year  on  March 
14,  a  St,  Patrick's  Day  Party  at  Beachbum  Burt's 
atRedondo  Beach,  Acting  as  liaison  for  the  Los 
Angeles  coordinating  committee  and  the  alumni 
office  is  Mary  Jane  Turner  '72  (213)  430-6242, 
ILLINOIS:  The  Chicago  Alumni  Chapter  held  its 
second  annual  spring  alumni  fund-raising  banquet 
on  April  30  at  the  Oakbrook  Hyatt  House  in 
suburban  Chicago, 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  Huntington-Charleston  area 
aliunni  gathered   for  their  "first-ever"  event  May 


;ended  the  event  coordi- 
nated by  the  alumni  office  and  Erie  Maniskas  '73 
(3f)4|  523-2911  and  Perry  Sook  '80  (304)  525- 
7661, 

NEW  YORK/NEW  JERSEY:  Representatives 
from  the  New  York/New  Jersey  Alumni  Chapter 
aided  the  admissions  office  at  an  area  reception 
for  prospective  students  March  6,  More  than  40 
alumni  attended  a  party  following  the  event.  The 
chapter  also  hosted  a  May  12  reception  for  retir- 
ing Dean  of  the  College  of  Communication  John 
Wilhelm, 

MISSOURI:  Wayne  Kurlinski.  vice  president  for 
University  relations,  met  with  alumni  from  the 
St.  Louis  Chapter  at  their  dinner  February  7. 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


Go-Green  Brunches 
and  Receptions 

Brunches  and   icccpuons  for  ulumni.   families  and 

friends  of  the  University  will  precede  all 

Ohio   University  away  football  s^mcs  this  fall. 

Make  \our  reservations  early  as  eacli  location 

has  limited  capacitx. 


MINNESOTA  —  SEPT.   12 
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lOLEDO  —  OCT.  3 

Dining  Room  A. 

Continuing  Education 
Banrrnd  ind  Univrrsi 
Bbd.  2801  W.  Bancr. 
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t.  pm..7:l.-, 
no  cavh 
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$7  rcreplinn 

.$7    football    ticket 


cket 


Paid  I 
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b\'  Sept.  18 

MIAMI  —  OCT.  24 

Towers  Room, 

Miami  University  Center 
Spring  and  Patterson  Streets 


Lucinda 
Road 
Parking  adiarent 
ll:li    m,  -  IM.'i  p.m.  brunch. 

1:10  p.m.  kickoff     - 

Hu.^kie  Stadium 
.$.■>. ,'iO   brunch,    $6    football    ticket 
Paid  reservations  onlv  -- 

by  Oct.  2^ 

KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY  — 
NOV.  21 

Hustv  Nail  Restaurant 

7289  Stale  Route  43 

North  of  Kent  — 
near  Tss-in  Lakes 

Adequate  parking  for  200 
II    a.m. -1:15    pm,   brunch. 

cash  bar 
l::in  p.m.  kickoff     -  Dix  Stadium 
$7,2-S  brunch,  $5,50  football  ticket 
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).m.  kickoff    -  Miami  Fi 
unch,    $6   football    ticket 
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Reservation  and  Ticket  Needs 

#  Meals,  #  Football  Tickets 
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N.  Illinois #  Meals,  #  Football  Tickets 
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Of  Interest  to  Alumni 


Silver  Anniversary 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1956  are  sure  to 
enjoy  their  25th  reunion  weekend  scheduled 
for  September  18-20. 

Registration  lasts  from  2  until  6  p.m. 
on  Friday,  September  18,  at  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Inn.  A  welcoming  reception  and  class 
dinner    and    meeting    is   on    the    agenda    for 

On  Saturday,  September  19,  the  regis- 
tration begins  at  9  a.m.  and  lasts  until  noon. 
Following  a  special  luncheon  class  members 
will  watch  the  Bobcats  tackle  the  Falcons  of 
Bowling  Green. 

Saturday  evening  finds  the  class  at  a 
reception  at  the  home  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Ping.  The  evening  is  capped  by 
a  Silver  Anniversary  Banquet  featuring  spe- 
cial entertainment. 

A  complete  1956  Class  Reunion  packet 
(including  reservation  form}  will  be  mailed 
in  early  summer  to  all  class  members. 


Extern  Program 

The  Student  Alumni  Board's  Extern  Pro- 
gram proved  to  be  extremely  successful  in 
1981.  The  program  matches  Ohio  University 
students  with  alumni  sponsors  who  work  in 
the  students'  career  fields.  Students  spend 
their  week-long  spring  break  with  a  sponsor, 
observing  and  learning  about  their  profession. 

Following  the  1980  pilot  program,  which 
involved  eight  Ohio  University  juniors,  the 
Student  Alumni  Board  intensified  its  efforts. 
This  year  42  students  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  spring  break  with  alumni  sponsors. 

Externs  were  sponsored  as  far  away  as 
Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Washington, 
D.C..  and  Chicago.  In  Ohio  alumni  sponsor- 
ed externs  in  Dayton,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Lancaster,  Cincinnati  and  Toledo. 

Alumni  interested  in  sponsoring  externs 
in  1982  should  write  SAB  Externship  Pro- 
gram, Ohio  University  Alumni  Association, 
P.O.  Box  869,  Athens  45701. 


Homecoming  '81 

At  Homecoming  1981  Ohio  University's 
Bobcats  will  face  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati Bearcats  —  a  rematch  of  the  1921 
contest  at  Ohio's  first  homecoming.  The 
Bobcats  won  7-6. 

That  homecoming  60  years  ago  drew 
"2,000  persons,  including  alumni  and  over 
300  rooters,"  according  to  archival  reports. 
Since  then,  crowds  have  fluctuated  with  a 
recent  high  of  5,000  returning  for  the  175th 
Anniversary  Homecoming,  and  only  a  modest 
drop-off  last  year. 

The  1981  event  is  scheduled  for  Oct.  10 
and  alumni  are  advised  to  make  plans  early. 
A  brochure  (complete  with  ticket  order 
form)  will  be  available  in  July.  To  obtain 
yours,  send  a  postcard  to  Homecoming  1981, 
Office  of  Alumni  Relations,  P.O.  Box  869, 
Athens  45701. 


Taiwan  Gift 

Chinese  alumni  in  Taiwan  have  donated  a 
print  of  a  painting  by  Tung  Pang-Ta  (1699- 
1769)  to  be  displayed  in  the  Konneker  Alum- 
ni Center.  The  print  was  presented  in  March 
to  Alumni  Director  Barn'  Adams  by  Dr. 
Hwa-Wei  Lee,  Director  of  Libraries  at 
Ohio  University.  Dr.  Lee  had  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Taiwan  where  he  \isited  several 
universities  on  behalf  of  Ohio  University. 


Alumni  Authors 

Recent  books  by  alumni  authoi^  include  , 
Last  Riles  and  Other  Poems  by  David  Citino 
'69,  Maladaptive  Behavior:  An  Introduction 
to  Abnormal  Psyehology  by  Anthony  Cimin- 
ero,  MS  '71,  PhD  73,  and  Asian  Journalism  * 
by  Elliott  Parlsci,  MA,  MPS  '70.  and  Emelia 
Marcellino  Parker  '70. 

Citino,  a  member  of  the  English  faculty    j 
at  Ohio  State  University's  Marion  campus, 
also  edited  75  Ohio  Poets,  an  anthology,  and 
founded    Cornfield    Review,    a    literary /arts  ^ 
journal. 

Ciminero  is  associated  with  the  Veterans 
Medical  Center  of  the  University  of  Miami 
and  with  the  Behavioral  Medicine  Institute,  -*. 
a  private  practice  group  in  Miami.  He  is  also 
the  associate  editor  of  the  journal  Behavioral 
Assessment.  ^ 

Elliott  Parker,  a  member  of  the  journal- 
ism faculty  at  Central  Michigan  University, 
has  been  chosen  a  University  Research  Pro- 
fessor. Emelia  Parker  is  a  librarian  with  the   -* 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Alumni   Director  Barry  Adams   is   inter- 
ested in  hearing  from  other  alumni  authors    ^ 
and  hopes  that  they  will  send  copies  of  their 
books  for  display  in  the  Konneker  Alumni 
Center. 


Ohio  University  Days 

The  Greater  Cincinnati  Alumni  Chapter 
is  sponsoring  the  second  annual  "Ohio  Uni- 
versity Days"  at  King's  Island  Theme  Park. 
Included  are  reduced  ticket  prices  and  a 
reserved  block  of  rooms  for  Ohio  University 
alumni,^  faculty  and  staff  and  their  families  -^ 
who  wish  to  stay  at  the  King's  Island  Inn. 

For   $9,35    (gate    price   $"l0  95),   alumni 
will  be  admitted  on  one  of  three  days,  Au-     .- 
gust  7,  8  or  9,  Children  under  two  years  of 
age  are  admitted  free. 

Room  rates  at  the  King's  Island  Inn  for 
August  7  and  8  are  $72.27  or  $68.99  per  day,     ^ 
Rooms  can  be  reserved  by  calling  toll-free  to 
the  King's  Island  Inn  1-800-582-3056  no  later 
than  July  6  and  asking  for  rooms  reserved    ^ 
for  Ohio  University  alumni. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  by  sending  a 
stamped   self-addressed  envelope  and   check 
for  $9.35  per  ticket  order  to  Ohio  University   '* 
Days,  P.O.  Box  869,  Athens  45701. 


Alumni  Calendar     , 

June  6     Last  day  of  spring  quarter  classes 
June   6      Akron    Association    of   Ohio    University 
Women  Picnic  and  Installation  of  Officers,   12:30     ^ 
p.m.    at    1715    W.   Cornel    Road,   Clinton.  Contact 
Patricia   Hercules    (216)    882-4231. 
June   8-16     Greek   Isles   Alumni   Tour.   Approxi-  "* 
matcly  $1,099  from  Cleveland  or  New  York— two       - 
full  meals,  airfare  and  accommodations.  Two-day 
cruise  of  Greek  Islands,  Contact  Office  of  Alumni 
Relations   (614)    594-5128.  .^ 

June  13     Commencement 

July  16-19     Alumni  College  '81.  Early  registration 
11:30  a.m.   until   12:30  p.m.  for  "early  bird"  arts 
and  crafts  session  participants.  Regular  registration     *. 
from  1  until  5  p.m.  at  the  Convocation  Center.  _  .* 

August    I      Alumni    Theater    Night   at    Monomoy 
Theater,  Chatham,  Cape  Cod.  Buffet  dinner  pre- 
cedes the  8  p.m.  performance  and  a  cocktail  party  — ^ 
follows.    Sponsored    by    the    Massachusetts    Alumni 
Chapter.    Contact    Sandy    Elsass    (617)    542-1806, 
home,  or    (617)    332-5100,  office. 
August  7-8     Ohio  University  Days  at  King's  Is- 
land entertainment  complex,  sponsored  by  Greater      * 
Cincinnati  Alumni  Chapter.  Special  rates  for  room 
accommodations    Aug.    7    and    8   at    King's    Island 
Inn— $68.99   and   $72.27,    Rooms  will  be  resers'ed 
bv    alumni   via   Ohio    toll-free    number    1.800-582-     v 
3056    or    by    writing    5691    King's    Island    Drive,      ' 
King's     Island     45034.     Att.:     Reservations     Dept. 
Alumni   should  request  rooms  listed  under  "Ohio 
University  Alumni."   Rooms  not  resened  by  July 
6  will  be  released  to  the  general  public.  Tickets  to      ''* 
King's  Island  Theme  Park  on  August  7.  8  and  9 
are  available  through  the  Office  of  Alumni  Rela- 
tions   at    the    reduced    rate    of    $9.35    per    ticket. 
Contact    Office   of    Alumni    Relations    (614)    594-       . 
5128. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  4  Ireland  Alumni  Tour.  Approxi- 
matelv  $799  plus  15  percent  departing  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland  or  Columbus,  or  $649  plus  15  ,^ 
percent  departing  from  New  York.  Price  includes 
all  transfers  and  baggage  handling.  Includes  three 
nights  in  Dublin  and  four  nights  in  Limerick.  Con- 
tact Office  of  Alumni  Relations    (614)    594-5128, 
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People 


Pre-1930s 

Esther  M.  Greisheimer  '13,  BSEd  '14,  was  in- 
ducted into  the  Oliio  Women's  Hall  of  Fame  for 
her  contributions  to  medical  education  as  a  teacher 
and  aullior.  Greisheimer  is  a  resident  of  Ross 
County. 

Mae  Warficid  '17,  BSEd  '27,  appeared  in  the  first 
edition  of  Who's  Who  of  American  Women.  She 
was  named  Friend  of  Children  by  the  National 
Foundation  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 
John  W.  Galbreath  '20,  LLD  '57,  was  awarded  a 
doctor  of  commercial  science  degree  from  Bethany 
College  in  West  Virginia.  John  W.  Galbreath  and 
Co.  is  responsible  for  the  building  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  townsites  and  housing  developments  across 
the  nation  and  in  Canada  and  Japan. 
Letter  D,  Crow  '23,  LHD  '72,  is  listed  in  the 
recently  published  1980-81  edition  of  Who's  Who 
in  the  World. 

1930s 

Mary  Jean  Bcale  Follrod  '33  has  retired  as  an 
elementary  teacher  after  teaching  for  28  years  and 
tutoring  for  two  years.  She  lives  in  Mt.  Sterling, 
Wallace  M.  Luthy  '33  has  retired  from  Alberta 
Petroleum  Marketing  Commission  after  serving  as 
vice  chairman  since  the  commission's  inception.  He 
will  continue  as  a  consultant  to  t" 
and  to  the  oil  industry. 

1940s 


,  Fla. 

Lee  M.  Rich  '44x,  president  of  Lorimar  Produc- 
tions, received  the  Industry  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jean  Mallow  Boyd  '46  is  a  service  representative 
for  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California  in 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Ralph  E.  Loewe  '47  has  written  a  booli  entitled 
A  Reader  For  College  Writers:  Models,  Methods, 
Mirrors.  Loewe  resides  in  Cleveland. 
Charles  A.  Calhoun  '48  was  reelected  executive 
director  of  the  Ohio  Public  Expenditure  Council. 
Calhoun  resides  in  Columbus. 

Howard  Harper  '48  is  sales  manager  of  the 
Fastener  Division  of  Kerr  Lakeside  Industries  in 
Euclid. 

Betty  Lamb  Massa  '48  is  board  president  of  Mans- 
field Memorial  Homes.  She  was  one  of  five  women 
chosen  Nt'ui  Journal's  Women  of  the  Year. 
Leroy  S.  Barnes  '49  was  appointed  to  the  Ohio 
Accountancy  Board  in  Columbus. 
Milton  E.  Roush  '49  has  retired  as  district  director 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  Syracuse  fol- 
lowing 29  years  of  service. 

Alan  Wurstner  '49,  a  chemist/microscopist  at  Mon- 
santo  Corp.  in  Dayton,  was  named  to  the  Dayton 
Tennis  Commission's  Hall  of  Fame. 

1950s 

Wayne  R.  Butterworth  '50  has  ended  his  25-year 
dentistry  career  and  is  currently  a  broker  for  the 
Paul  Revere  Insurance  Companies.  He  maintains 
an  office  at  his  home  in  Marion. 
Robert  B.  Gay  '50  has  retired  as  port  director  in 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  in  Memphis,  Tenn,,  after 
32  years  of  service.  He  resides  in  Virginia  Beach, 
Va. 


George  R.  Northmp  '51  is  an  engineering  profes- 
sor at  Penn  State  University.  He  recently  won 
a  Department  of  Energy  Award  to  develop  a  low- 
cost  solar  collector. 

Melvin  F.  Sankovich  '51  is  manager  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  marketing  section  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox's 
Nuclear  Power  Generation  Division  in  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Robert  J.  Weidner  '51  was  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent of  BancOhio  National  Bank  in  Columbus. 
Jessie  Eichorn  Bechtcl  '52  is  head  of  the  laboratory 
department  at  Dettmer  Hospital  in  Troy. 
Harry  F.  Evarts,  MS  '52,  is  vice  president  of  edu- 
cational ser\-ices  with  the  American  Management 

William  A.  Klauber  '53  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Life  Underwriter  Training  Council  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Jack  W.  Greenwald  '54  is  the  manager  of  Arby's 
restaurant  in  Rocky  River,  He  lives  in  North 
Ridgeville. 

James  E.  Rice  '54  was  presented  with  the  Direc- 
tor's Award  by  Kennedy  Space  Center  for  out- 
standing leadership  and  guidance  in  the  conduct 
of  Source  Evaluation  Boards. 

Robert  A.  Cunning  '55  is  president  of  the  Ohio 
Genealogical  Society.  Cunning  lives  in  Mansfield. 
Sandra  Dunipace  White  '55  is  an  office  planner 
and  sales  representative  for  a  business  supply  store 
in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

Donald  D.  Barry  '56,  coauthor  of  the  book  The 
Legal  Foundations  of  Public  Administration,  is  a 
professor  in  the  government  department  at  Lehigh 
University  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Jolm  C.  Davidson  '56  is  controller  for  the  indus- 
trial chemicals  division  of  PPG  Industries  Inc.  He 
resides  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Bruce  L.  Humphrey  '56,  MS  '68,  has  formed  an 
editorial  ser\-ice  operation  which  will  provide  com- 
munication expertise  for  indxistries,  government 
agencies,  private  associations,  public  figures  and 
authors  in  Newark. 

Carl  A.  Muck  Jr.  '56  is  director  of  internal  audit- 
ing for  PPG  Industries  Inc.  He  resides  in  Corna- 

Richard  A.  Nellis  '56  is  living  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
and  has  retired  from  industry. 
Carman  A.  Frogale  '57,  a  coordinator  of  occupa- 
tional work  experience  at  Washington  Senior  High 
School  in  Washington  Court  House,  is  president  of 
the  Ohio  Occupational  Work  Experience  Coordi- 
nators Association. 

Philip  E.  Henderson  Jr.  "57  is  a  minister  of  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church  in  Lansing.  Mich. 
Carolyn  Harshbarger  Henderson  '58  is  choral  di- 
rector at  the  Saveil  Schools  in  Lansing. 
Russell  Lee  Mascr  57x  was  promoted  to  manager 
of  design,  construction,  and  space  planning  in  the 
property  management  division  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Atlanta. 

David  W.  Meats  '57  is  an  associate  realtor  with 
Real  Estate  Professionals  Inc.  in  Huntington,  W. 
Va.  Mears  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Huntington 
chapter  of  the  Full  Gospel  Business  Men's  Fellow- 
Clayton  L.  Stein  '57,  MFA  '62,  teaches  drama  at 
Chillicothe  High  School. 

Brian  G.  Daily  '58  is  president  of  the  Luncheon  Is 
Served  program  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Marsha  L.  Peoples  '58,  a  kindergarten  teacher  in 
the  Norwalk  City  Schools,  has  been  installed  presi- 
dent of  the  Zeta  Chapter  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
International  Honor  Society  for  Women  in  Educa- 
tion in  Huron  County. 

Joan  L.  Kohout  Tiernan  '58  is  a  sales  associate 
with  Smythe,  Carmer  Co.  in  Solon. 
Richard  Lasko  '59,  MEd  '61,  is  associate  director 
of  financial  aid  at  the  University  of  Toledo. 
Gary  E.  Walker  '59,  BSME  '60,  was  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  industrial  marketing  section  at  the 
General  Electric  Plant  in  Fitchburg. 

1960s 

Janice  L.  Myers  Gallently  '60  is  manager  of  tour- 
ism and  convention  services  for  the  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Her  husband, 
Alan  D.  Gallently  '60,  is  an  executive  with  Gen- 
eral Telephone  of  Florida. 

Ronald  L.  Holden  '60  was  promoted  to  assistant 
manager  of  tooling  and  process  engineering  at 
Therm-O-Disc  in  Mansfield. 

Jack  C.  Kellenberger,  MS  '60,  a  Chillicothe  attor- 
ney, is  president  of  the  Chillicothe  Kiwanis  Club. 
H.  Randall  Litten  '60  was  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent of  Owens-Illinois  Inc.  Litten  is  general  man- 
ager of  plastic  beverage  operations  for  the  Plastic 
Products  Division.  He  lives  in  Sylvania. 
Donald  W.  Van  Hook  '60  is  an  overseas  advertis- 
ing manager  for  John  Deere  &  Co.  in  Rock  Island, 
III,  His  wife,  Beverly  Hennen  Van  Hook  '62  is  a 
freelance  magazine  writer  and  a  feature  writer  for 
the  Quad  City  Time!  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 
James  L.  Cummings  '61  is  the  market  manager  for 
commercial  tires  at  the  BF  Goodrich  Tire  Group 
located  in  Akron.  He  and  his  wife.  Sue  Ann  Lewis 
Cummings  '62,  reside  in  Wadsworth. 
James  A.  Laurenson  '61  is  a  judge  with  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission 
in  Washington,  D.C, 

John  P.  Perduyn  '61  is  director  of  public  informa- 
tion for  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in 
Akron. 

Sandra    Lee    Standare    '61    is   office    manager   for 
Anchor  Fence  Corp,  in  Columbus. 
Kenneth  L.  Drum  '62  is  executive  assistant  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  in  Columbus. 
Mahendera   P.   Jaiswal,    MBA    '62,   has   opened  a 
store,  India  Boutique,  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Donald  W.  McBride  '62  is  operations  manager  for 
Rubbermaid   Inc,    in  Greenville,  Texas.   His  wife, 
Elizabeth  Reif  McBride  '63,  MS  '79,  is  an  instruc- 
tor at  East  Texas  State  University. 
Raymond  J.  Asik  '63  was  promoted  to  director  of 
administrative    systems   at   Oberlin    College   Com- 
puting Center.  He  and  his  wife,  Sandra  Kovanes 
Asik  '65,  reside  in  Vermilion. 

Larry  A.  Blank  '63,  senior  vice  president  of  sales 
for  Shopsmith,  has  been  appointed  by  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's College  of  Business  Administration  to 
serve  on  its  Board  of  Visitors. 

Richard  J.  Stevens  '63  was  promoted  to  manager 
of  marketing  with  General  Eleclric's  Medical  Sys- 
tems Division  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dennis  H.  Wilson  '63  is  owner  of  Caray  Kennels 
and  is  also  the  manufacturer's  representative  for 
M.  A.  Blankenburg  in  Cleveland.  His  wife,  Luana 
Sealey  Wilson  '63,  MA  '64,  is  a  speech,  language 
and  hearing  clinician  in  North  Rcyalton  City 
Schools, 

Bonnie  Fisher  '64  has  published  her  book  Bonnie 
Fisher's   Way  with  Herbs  Cookbook. 
Ronald  D.  Giles  '64  is  manager  of  programming 
for  Warner  Cable  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ellen  J.  Millman  '64  was  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent   of   Corporate    Financial    Services   of   Ameri- 
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Penney  Blackford  Rakestraw  '64  is  an  officer  in 
the  real  estate  corporation  of  William  B.  Saxbe 
and  Associates  Inc.  in  Dublin,  Her  husband,  W. 
Vincent  Rakestraw  '63,  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Cheiter  Saxbe.  Hoffman  and  Willcox. 
Dennis  L.  Stewart  '64  is  a  humor  columnist  writ- 
ing for  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald's  "Off  the 
Beat"  Column. 

Terry  E.  Trimmer  '64  is  a  managing  associate  for 
Korn/Ferry  International  in  Cleveland.  His  wife. 
Lorna  Kay  Stewart  Trimmer  '63, 
interior  designer  with   her  own   fi 
Interior  Design  Kay  Trimmer  Inc. 


Susan  Barnhart  Valentine  '64  is  a  speech  therapist 
at  G.  F.  Aiikerm.-m  Inc.  Medical  Center  in  Sidney 
Arlene  P.  Beasley  '65,  an  account  executive  at 
KFI.'KOST  Radio,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  commissioner.  She  is  also  serving 
on  the  board  of  the  Private  Industry  Council. 
Carl  W.  Catandra  '65  was  appointed  president  of 
Mrs.  Giles  Country  Kitchen  Inc.,  a  major  salad 
producer.  He  lives  witli  his  wife,  Barbara  Bell 
Calandra  '65,  in  Lynchburg.  Va, 
Jon  Engellenner,  MS  '65,  is  a  staff  writer  for  The 
Sacramento  Bee  in  California. 
Timothy  F.  Finley  '65,  a  certified  public  accoun- 
tant and  financial  executive,  has  joined  Cannon 
Mills  Co.  in  Kannapolis.  N.C,  as  a  senior  vice 
president  for  finance. 

Rosclyn  L.  Frecdman,  MFA  '65,  is  an  associate 
professor  at  the  American  College  of  Rome,  the 
international  branch  of  the  University  of  Charles- 
ton in  West  Virginia. 

Jerry  D.  Houck  '65  was  promoted  to  staff  engineer 
at  GTE  Scrxice  Corp.  in  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Paul  R.  Leonard  Jr.  '65,  D-Dayton.  has  finished 
his  last  term  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

G.  Robert  McCullough  '65  is  a  partner  with  Hoag- 
Wismar  in  Cleveland, 

Tara  Singh  '65  has  established  Resource  Applica- 
tions Inc..  a  consulting  firm  located  in  Viennaj 
Va.,  specializing  in  energy/environment  areas. 
Jane  Wills  Arrael  '66  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
Outstanding  Young  Women  of  America  for  1980. 
She  and  her  husband  live  in  Ridgewood,  N.J. 
Rita  M.  Erre  '66  is  director  of  the  Knox  County 
Alcoholism  Center. 

Buck    Fetters  '66  is   the  professional   employment 
director  for  Monsanto  Co,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Vincent  Gisone  '66  has  joined  the  firm  of  Dames 
&   Moore,  engineering  and  environmental  consul- 
tants. He  is  living  in  Northboro,  Mass. 
Alan  R.  Guttridge  '66  is  owner  and  president  of 
Coastal  Printing  Inc.  of  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Charles  Hoffhine  II  '66  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  master  sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Hoffhine 
is    an    inventory   management    technician    at    RAF 
Benlwaters  in  Suffolk.  England. 
Kenneth  E.  Kimmel,  MS  '66,  is  a  lecturer  in  the 
Managerial  Studies  Division  of   the  Universitv  of 
New    England   and   is   also   an   attorney   practicing 
in    Kcnnebiink,    Maim-,    He    resides   ^.itli   Ins   uife. 
Koharig  Saribekian  Kimmet,  MA  '67,  in  Portland. 
James  P.  McCorniick  '66  is  principal  in  the  South- 
Western  Citv  Schools  system  in  Grove  City. 
Leonard  E.  Slahl  '66  is  manager  of  export  sales  for 
Asia/Pacific  North  for  Armco  International.  Stahl 
resides  in  Middlctown. 

Kenneth  S.  Sustin  '66  is  a  tax  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Coopers  &  Lvbrand  and  will  be  serving  Cleve- 
land area  clients. 

Larry  L.  Brown  '67  is  a  ^enior  sales  engineer  for 
Franklin  Electric  in  Nohlcsville.  Ind. 
Constance  J.  Clark  '67,  MS  '80.  is  managing  edi- 
tor for  the  National  ,\^sociaiion  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment's Credit  and  Financial  Management  maga- 
zine. She  resides  in  New  York  City. 
David  L.  Gillen  '67  is  teaching  ninth  graders  at 
Wilder  High  School  in  Piqua. 

Kenneth  Gutbrod,  MA  '67,  an  operations  officer 
for  the  16ith  Military  Intelligence  Battalion  in 
Frankfurt  Germanv,  has  been  promoted  to  major, 
J.  Christopher  Hapner  "67  is  manager  of  news  ser- 
vice for  Alcan  Aluminum  Corp,  in  Cleveland. 
StanUlaus  Hu,  MBA  '67.  PhD  '75,  is  the  associate 
director  of  the  MB-\  program  at  the  Chinese  Uni- 
versity of  Hong  Kong, 

Rodger  W.  Ingham  '67  was  promoted  to  senior 
industrial  engineer  at  Armco's  Middletown  Works. 
George  K.  Lawson  '67  i.s  an  elementary  supervisor 
for  Scioto  County  Public  Schools.  He  resides  in 
Wheelersburg. 

James  R.  Morris  '67  is  executive  editor  for  Troy 
Daily  News  Inc.  in  Troy. 

Carolyn  N.  Prizler  '67  was  promoted  to  consumer 
products  marketing  manager  for  W.  H.  Kiefaber 
Co.  in  Davton, 

Janet  R.  Reuter  '67,  MEd  '69,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  the  Universitv  of  Akron, 
Elizabeth  Brutvan  Simon-Thomas  '67  is  teaching 
at  the  American  School  of  The  Hague  in  The 
Netheriands.  She  lives  in  Delft. 
George  Tomich  '67  is  the  principal  at  New  Albany 
Hi^h  School. 

Carl  F.  Vandy  '67  is  manager  of  the  West  Sub. 
urban  Chicago  district  office  of  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Carol  A.  Voelz  '67,  MEd  '71.  PhD  '79,  is  assistant 
dean  of  Ohio  State  University's  College  of  Admin- 
istrative Science  for  External  Affairs. 
Thomas  E.  Burke  '68  is  senior  vice  president  of 
Dancer  Fitzgerald  Sample  Inc.,  an  agency  in  New 
York  Citv.  He  lives  in  White  Plains.  N.Y. 
Joseph  F.  Cimincro  Jr.  '68  is  vice  president- 
treasurer  of  Heritage  Securities  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Columbus-hased  Nationwide  Insurance  organi- 

Ava  Booth  Conley  '68  is  an  associate  professor  at 
Harding  University  in  Searcy,  Ark. 
Jerry  W.  Davis  '68  is  the  Newark  Division  super- 
intendent for  Ohio  Power. 
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Of  Interest  to  Alumni  continued 
Addresses  Wanted 


Susan  Kcrklan,  din-dor  o(  aliuniii  records 
and  research,  would  appreciate  addresses  for 
the  following  alumni: 
lames  M.  Gleason  '71 
Howard  M    Gottlieb  '4(i 
Karen  E.  Graff  70 
Richard  L.  Griffiths  '7h 
\'irginia  Hamburger  '38 
Thomas  C:.  Harrigan  Jr.  '63 
Carol   Hartley  '67 
\etonica  A.  Ilcgarty  'fiO 
Christine  A.  Hochwalt  '74 
Kileen  F.  Hugenard  '40 
Sandra   Johnston  '73 
lames  R.  Kachenmeisler  '70 
Alan  K.   Karica  '69 
John  R.  Kearney  '74 
Anita  M.  Laing  '63 
R.  William  Lauder  '71 
Lewis  M.  Lewin  '7S 
Glenn  A.  Long  '70 
Janet  Lyons  '5il 
Dennis  R.  Mackay  '72 
Paul  O.  Mallue  Jr.  '74 
Juthth  A.  Ogilvie  '69 
Rose  Onyema  '77 
Ina   L.   Parrott   '17 


Donations  to  Center 

■Phicc  rhaptcis  have  followed  the  lead 
taken  b\'  the  New  \ork/New  Jersey  Alumni 
Chajjter  and  have  made  contributions  to  the 
n'Nloiation  and  renovation  of  the  Konneker 
Aim. nil  C:cTHer. 

rl.e  Ohio  University  Women's  Club  of 
Cleveland  |)resentcd  an  initial  donation  of 
$600  to  the  Konneker  Alunmi  Center  and  a 
$100  gift  in  support  of  tire  alumni  office. 
The  chajjler  pledged  an  additional  gift  of 
$400  to  the  alumni  center. 

The  Greater  Chicago  .Mumni  Chapter 
presented  the  center  witll  a  watercolor 
entitled  "Kscape"  painted  by  alumnus 
Charles  Bensman  'HO.  Addilio.ially,  the  chap- 
ter sponsored  an  alumni  fund-iaising  banquet 
in  .April  to  pro\'ide  financial  support  for  tlie 
new  facility. 

Tire  St.  Louis  Alumni  Chapter  has 
donated  paint  .'Uid  materials  for  completion 


of  the  center's  conference  rooms. 

Ohio  University  Women's  Club  of  Cleve- 
land president  is  Sheila  Seifert  '68.  Heading 
the  Greater  Chicago  chapter  is  Eileen  Hess 
'69.  President  of  the  St  Louis  chapter  is 
Darnl  Ross  '73. 

Other  chapters  wishing  to  contribute  funds 
for  the  restoration,  remodeling  and  operation 
of  the  new  center  should  contact  Alumni 
Relations  Diiectoi   W.  Harry  Adams. 


Trustees  Academy 

The  Trustees  Academy,  the  University's 
major  gift  society,  has  the  following  six  new 
members.  Academy  members  make  a  $10,000 
cash  gift,  jiledge  that  sum  over  10  yeai^  or 
arrange  a  $25,000  deferred  gift: 

Lee  and  Sharon  Jones  Davidson  {Lee, 
MS  '67;  Sharon  '62)  of  Leatherhead,  Eng- 
land. Designation:  50  peicent  for  the  School 
of  Music,  50  percent  for  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Richard  Robe  (Eleanora 
'54;  Richard,  MS  '62)  of  Athens.  Designa- 
tion :   To  be  restricted  annually. 

John  E.  Seaman  of  Athens.  Designation: 
Providing  Athletes  with  Scholarships 
(PAWS). 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  L.  Dale  Springer  (Harriette; 
Dale  '49)  of  Spring  N'alley.  Designation:  50 
percent  for  the  Industrial  Technolo.gy  De- 
|>artment  and  50  percent  for  the  College  of 
Education  Media  Center. 

Frank  and  Beverly  Zammataro  (Frank 
'63;  Beverly  '63)  of  Hudson.  Designation: 
Unrestricted. 

The  sixth  membership  was  an  anonymous 
one  designated  for  the  Photography  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  winter  Today,  several  of  the  TA 
listings  were  not  precisely  correct  and  should 
have  read  as  follows: 

Helmut  and  Lotti  Zwahlen  of  .Athens. 
Designation:  Department  of  Industrial  and 
Systems  Engineering  Tiaffic  Safety  Fund. 

Sports,  Inc.  of  Athens.  Representatives: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Funk  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Waiman  Designation:  Providing  Ath- 
letes with  Scholarships. 

Charles  L.  and  Alan  K.  Fulks,  D.D.S.,  of 
Athens.  Designation:  50  percent  to  PAWS 
and  50  percent  unrestricted. 


People  continued 


William  R.  Dunlap  Jr.  '68  is  priricipal  of  Bloom- 
Carroll  High  School  in  Canal  Winchester. 
Zillah  Eisenslein  '68,  associate  professor  of  politics 
al  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  has  written  the 
first  publication  in  the  Longman  Series  in  Feminist 
Theory,  a  forum  for  feminist  contributions  to 
political  theory  and  public  policy. 
Timothy  M.  Flanagan  '68  was  elected  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  Flanagan,  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Rippner,  Schwartz  &  Carlin,  resides 
in  Cleveland. 

Elsie  Anderson  Grebe  '68  was  the  winner  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  Netvs  fourth  annual  Favorite  Recipe 
Contest. 

Kenneth  A.  Kovach  '68,  MBA  '71,  has  written  a 
book    titled   Reading  and   Cases  in   Contemporary 


Labor  Rela. 


Kovach  i 
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administration  at  George  Ma 
lives  in  Landum.  Md. 
Marjorie  Vail  Black,  MEd  '69.  has  written  a  book 
entitled  The  Canton  Chronicles.  She  is  a  resident 
of  Canton,    Minn, 

William  E.  Boone  '69  is  manaeer  of  engineering  at 
Bear  Archery,  subsidiary  of  Waller  Kidde  &  Co. 
Inc.  Boone  resides  in  Ocala,  Fla, 
James  H.  Bross  '69  is  territory  manager  in  sales 
organization  of  A.  E,  Staley  Manufacturing  Co.'s 
industrial  products  group,  located  in  Decatur,  III 
Douglas  L.  Bureraan  '69,  MEd  '72,  is  the  traveling 
secretary  for  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 
Richard  B.  Freeman  '69  has  completed  his  resi- 
dency training  in  otolaryngology  in  head  and  neck 
surgery  at  Barnes  Hospital.  St,  Louis.  Mo.  He  is 
in  prisate  practice  in  (Illeveland  and  holds  a  part, 
time  teaching  appointment  in  the  Department  of 
Surgery  at  Case-Western  Reserve  University, 
James  H.  Hill  '69,  public  relations  manager  for 
Johnson  Wax,  received  a  bronze  award  for  excel- 
lence at  the  1980  International  Film  and  Televi- 
sion Festival  of  New  York  for  his  film.  The  Chester 
Lewis  Story. 

Ted  A.  Hunt  '69  is  supervising  site  selection  and 
acqtiisitions,  project  developments  and  leasing  for 
Stelis  Development  Corp,  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla, 
Hunt    and    his    wife.    Linda    Kirk    Hunt    '69,   and 
children  reside  in  Plantation,  Fla. 
John  E.  Josephson  '69  was  promoted  to  controller 
for  Kroger  Co.  in  Columbus, 
David    M.    Keck    '69,    MEd    '71,    teaches    social 
studies  at  Westerville  South  High  School  and  his 
wife.    Kathleen    Weber    Keck    '71,    teaches    home 
economics  at  Westerville  North  High  School, 
Robert  J.  McFarland  '69  is  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Dental  Clinic  at  Hunter  Army  Airfield,  McFarland 
is  residing  in  Savannah.  Ga.,  with  his  wife,  Martha 
Harpham  McFarland  '69. 

Michael  J.  Papalia  '69  is  employed  by  General 
Tire  Si  Rubber  Co,  in  the  Chemical  and  Plastics 
Division  in  Newcomerstown,  Papalia  and  his  wife, 
Lois  Gruber  Papalia  '69,  reside  in  Coshocton. 
Patricia  R.  Redmond  '69  is  an  elementary  teacher 
in  Orange  City  Schools  in  Cleveland, 
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No.     Ohio  University  hasn't  gone  the  way  of  Doonesbur>-,  .\pril.  We  ask  that  you  consider  joining  them  and  us  in  sup- 

and  students  are  not  being  solicited  for  the  Annual  Giving  port  of  Ohio  Unisersity  this  year  before  the  Annual  Fund 

Progiam.   Hosvever.  hundreds  of  students  have  given  their  Campaign  concludes  June  30.  There  is  still  time  to  be  counted. 
time  and  energies  to  assist  with  the  national  phonathon  this 

iff^i).  The  Ohio  University  Fund,  Inc. 
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James  D.  Rode  '69,  executive  vice  president  of 
AmeriTrust  Co.  in  Cleveland,  has  been  elected  to 
the    board    of    directors    of    AmeriTrust    of    Stark 

Eric  Rozenman  '69  is  serving  as  press  aide  for  U.S. 
Rep.    Bob  Shamansky    (D-Columbus). 
Arthur  W.  Steller  '69,  MEd  "70,  PhD  '73,  is  assis- 
tant   superintendent    for  elementary   education    in 
Shaker  Heights. 

Carol  J.  Templeman,  MS  '69,  was  a  joint  recipient 
of  the  1980  Carl  S.  Bechberger  Award  for  Human 
Development.  The  award  was  given  to  Baldwin- 
Wallace  faculty  members  who  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  personal  development  of 
students  outside  the  classroom, 

Richard  J.  Vergari  '69  is  living  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  is  working  for  Document  Express. 

1970s 

Robert  L.  Carman  '70  is  president  of  Prototype 
Technology  Inc.  in  Troy. 

Sara  Chapman,  PhD  '70,  is  executive  assistant  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Winsconsin-Eau 
Claire. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  John  V.  Chenevey  '70  is  serving  with 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
Conroy  A.  Gedeon  '70  is  a  sales  representative  for 
Ryerson  Steel,  an  Inland  Steel  Co.  subsidiary  lo- 
cated in  Los  Angeles.  Gedeon  also  has  appeared  in 
many  commercials  and  modeled  for  More  ciga- 
rettes in  ]ei.  Ebony,  and  Essence  magazines. 
James  R.  Laine  '70  is  a  pilot  with  Eastern  Airlines 
based  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Michael  R.  Maul  '70,  MA  '72,  is  director  of  public 
relations  for  Fahlgren  &  Ferriss  Inc.  in  Cincinnati. 
John  F.  Montgomery  '70  is  vice  president  of  relo- 
cation of  West  Shell  Inc.  Realtors  in  Cincinnati. 
Michael  B.  Schott  '70  is  president  of  Poland  Water 
Co.  He  resides  in  Willon,  Conn. 
Teresa  A.  Sharp  '70,  an  associate  director  of  Bowl- 
ing Green  State  University's  News  and  Photog- 
raphy Services,  was  presented  with  the  Outstand- 
ing Faculty-Staff  Member  in  Communications 
Award  by  the  university's  student  chapter  of 
Women  in  Communications. 

Thomas  E.  Slater  '70,  MEd  '72,  is  secondary 
chool  supervisor  for  Jackson  County. 

1  assistant  office  manager 
for  the  Ohio  Department 


Paul  M.  Slit 

of  the  operations  s 
of  Mental  Health. 
Michael   J.    Sullivan    '70   was   appointed  business 
unselor  for  the  Hudson  area  by  General  Business 
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A.  Tabashneck  '70  is  the  din 
Detroit  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  program. 
Mark  R.  Weaver  '70  has  received  his  doctorate  in 
political  science  from  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts in  Amherst,  Mass.  Weaver  is  working  in  the 
Political  Science  Department  of  Wooster  College. 
His  wife,  Irene  Budash  Weaver  '70,  is  a  staff 
member  of  the  Wooster  Elementary  School. 
Frank  Wells  '70  has  been  promoted  to  operations 
coordinator  of  production  scheduling  for  Rubber- 
maid in  Chillicolhe. 

Michael  P.  Workman  '70  was  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  Taylor  Woodcraft  in  McConnelsville. 
Darlene  J.  Brown  '71  is  an  assistant  dean  of  stu- 
dent services  at  Ohio  Northern  University  in  Ada 
Judith  A.  Churchfield  '71  is  owner  of  the  Plcker- 
ington  School  of  Dance  in  Pickerington. 
Awilda  H.  Clemons,  MEd  '71,  is  principal  of 
Wooster  Elementary  School  in  Wooster. 
Cindy  Wozniak  Cunard  '71,  is  bookkeeper  at  the 
Western  Stark  County  Mental  Health  Center  in 
Massillon. 

Joel  K.  Grcenberg  '71  is  a  Cleveland  area  super- 
visor for  Sel  Joy  Inc.  Greenberg  resides  in  May- 
field  Heights. 

Deborah  Lee  Incc  '71  is  a  ninth  grade  teacher  at 
Midview  High  School  in  Grafton. 
Thomas  R.  James,  MS  '71,  PhD  '74,  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  mathematical  sci- 
ences at  Otterbein  College  in  Westerville. 
Andrew  J,  Kelley  '71  is  a  supervisor  at  fronton's 
Coke  Corp. 

Helen  Kilbarger  '71  is  a  fifth  grade  teacher  at 
Tallmadge  Elementary  School  in  Tallmadge  and 
was  honored  with  the  Outstanding  Teacher  Award. 
Jerry  R.  Lane  '71  is  director  of  the  Orville  Boys' 
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area  of  Columbia  Gas  of  Chic 

Curtis  Blaine  Nichols  '71   is 

law  firm  of  Fields  and  Hollis 

Ronald  K.  Roynon  '71  is  director  of  marketing  for 

Porcelain  Products  Co.  in  Carey. 

Gary  Swartz  '71   is  creative  director  and  account 

supervisor  for  the  Inter-Echo  Co.  Ltd.  in  Tokyo, 

Japan. 

Wesley  N.  Connor  '72  was  named  Speaker  of  the 

Year  by  the  Ohio  Insurance  Institute.  He  and  his 

wife,  Sally  Cook  Connor  '75,  reside  in  Worthing- 


Michael  J.  Doyle  '72,  MS  '75,  is  director  of  special 
campaigns  for  Ohio  Stale  University.  His  wife, 
Linda  Miller  Doyle  '73,  MA  '74,  is  a  speech 
pathologist  for  Westerville  City  Schools. 


R.  William  Funk  '72  has  Joined  Heidrick  and 
Struggles,  an  international  executive  search  firm, 
as  an  associate  in  the  Houston  office. 
Rex  A.  Hunter  '72,  MS  '74,  is  a  senior  research 
chemist  with  I.V.  Conversion  Systems  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Donald  H.  Kincade  '72,  MBA  '75,  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Toledo  Trust  Co. 
Amy  Orndorff  Kom  '72,  MA  '74,  is  a  member  of 
the  English  Department  at  Bergen  Community 
College  in  New  Jersey.  Her  husband,  Richard 
Kom  '72,  is  working  for  J.  C.  Penney  in  New 
York,  NY. 

Jullianne  Mogavero  '72  is  director  of  the  Fairfield 
County  Children's  Home. 

Susan  Weiss  Mulgrew  '72  is  president  of  her  own 
business.  Fiber-Seal  of  Central  Ohio,  and  is  also  a 
contributing  editor  for  Columbus  Monthly  maga- 
zine. She  is  coauthor  of  a  new  college  textbook. 
Personal  Finance.  Her  husband,  D.  Brent  Mulgrew, 
MA  '71,  is  an  associate  executive  director  and 
corporate  counsel  for  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Association  and  is  chief  Washington  lobbyist  and 
has  responsibilities  at  the  stalehouse  level. 
Anthony  J.  Pence  '72  is  manager  of  creative  ser- 
vices   for    the    Firestone    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.    in 

Richard  A.  Pentella  '72  was  promoted  lo  IV 
products  marketing  manager  at  IVAC  Corp.  in 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

William  Perry  '72  is  a  lawyer  with  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  in  the  General  Coun- 
sel's Office.  Perry  resides  in  Alexandria,  Va, 
Richard  L.  Ralston  '72  is  city  editor  of  The  Eve- 
ning Review  at  East  Liverpool. 
Marion  R.  Stonebumer  '72  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  power  transmission  sales  for  Bearing 
Inc.  in  Cleveland. 

Josephine  Swiggett  '72  was  promoted  to  quality 
assurance  team  leader  at  Rubbermaid  Party  Plan 
Inc.  in  Chillicothe. 

Stephen  P.  Weir  '72  is  the  executive  manager  of 
the  East  Liverpool  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Michael  Wischnia  '72  has  his  own  electrical  con- 
tracting business  in  Philadelphia. 
Agnes   L.   Amett  '73   was  chosen  Mother  of  the 
Year    by    her    pupils    at    Frazeysburg    Elementary 
School  in  Tri-Valley  School  District  in  Warsaw. 
Harry  W.  Barr  HI  '73  is  the  banking  officer  in  the 
Retail    Banking    Department    at    Wachovia    Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Gary    K.    Craig    '73    was   promoted   to  mortgage 
loan  officer  in  the  residential  mortgage  loan  de- 
partment   at    BancOhio    National    Bank    for    the 

Leonard  Epstein,  PhD  '73,  is  working  in  the  De- 
partment  of  Psychiatry  at  Western  Psychiatric 
Institute  and  Clinic  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
K.  Allen  Hines  Jr.  '73  has  joined  E.  F.  Hutton 
as  a  member  of  the  firm's  new  Accelerated  Man- 
agement Training  Program  in  Minneapolis.  Hines 
lives  in  Burnsville,  Minn. 

Christine  F.  Hoffman  '73  leaches  learning  disabil- 
ities in  the  seventh  grade  at  the  Circleville  Junior 
High  School. 

Pamela  J.  Hubert  '73  is  a  freelance  writer  living 
in  Wadsworth. 

John  J.  Owens  '73  is  advertising  director  of  Banc- 
Ohio  National  Bank  in  Columbus. 
Frank  Pietro  '73  is  the  assistant  prosecutor  of 
Tuscarawas  County  in  New  Philadelphia. 
Kevin  S.  Rice  '73,  MEd  '76,  is  a  high  school 
science  teacher  and  freshman  football  coach  in 
Jackson  County. 

Randall  D.  Rieland  '73  has  been  named  editor-m- 
chief  of  Pittsburgh  Magazine. 

Alan  L.  Slanfill  '73  is  a  research  assistant  in  the 
Laboratory  of  Archaeology  and  History  in  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  at  Washington  State 
University  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Robert  W.  Slone  '73  is  on  the  staff  of  real  estate 
sales  associates  at  the  Tricentre  Office  of  Parch- 
man  and  Oyler  Realtors  in  Lakeland. 
Beverly  Rawlings  Ston  '73  is  teaching  art  at  Canal 
Fulton  Elementary  School  in  Canal  Fulton. 
Paul  R.  Vajner,  MS  '73,  PhD  '75,  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
Medical  School  in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics 
and  Psychology. 

lames  W.  Vutech  '73  is  vice  president  of  Conrad- 
Vutech  &  Associates,  an  advertising,  marketing 
and  promotional  agency  in  Columbus. 
Gladys  Batchelor  '74,  MEd  '78,  is  a  financial 
planner  and  consultant  specializing  in  the  financial 
needs  of  women.  Her  biography  will  be  in  the  12th 
Edition     (1981)     of     Who's     Who    of    American 

Lehman  G.  Beall  III  '74  is  in  business  for  himself 
as  an  accountant  in  Columbus.  Beall  and  his 
family  reside  in  Dublin. 

Kenneth  R.  Belcher  '74,  BBA  '76,  was  promoted  to 
administrative  assistant  lo  the  Lima  Division  man- 
ager for  Ohio  Power. 

Kevin  Brown  '74,  public  relations  specialist  for  the 
Central  Blood  Bank  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  president 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  Health  Care 
Organizations  in  Pennsylvania. 
Kathleen  D.  Connick  '74  has  been  named  director 
of  the  medical  library  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

Lorraine  Cook  '74  is  on  the  sales  staff  of  Century 

21    Ploutz  Realty  Inc.  of  Athens. 

Bruce  C.  Dunzweller  '74  is  president  of  the  Ohio 

Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 

Appraisers  Candidates  Organization  of  the  Ohio 

Association    of    Realtors.    Dunzweiler    resides    in 

Defiance. 

Robert  Esper  '74  is  a  salesman  with  Union  Carbide 

Corp.   He  and   his  wife.  Kathleen  Kondik  Esper 

'74,  reside  in  Clarence,  N.Y. 
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IRELAND  ADVENTURE 

August  27-September  4 

Ireland  remains  one  of  the  most  popul. 
destinations  for  tourists,  and  this  ye.ir^ 
Tour  affords  participants  an  opportunity  to 
experience  this  unique  and  beautiful  country-  The 
holiday  includes  three  nights  m  DubUn  and  four 
nights  in  Limerick,  round-trip  air  transportation 
via  Air  Lingus  (commercial  connecting  departures 
from  Cleveland.  Cincmnati.  and  Columbus)  and 
numerous  optional  tours  in  both  Dublin  and 
Limerick,  Price  per  person,  including  all  transfers 
d  baggage  handling,  is  just  $799  plus  I  t 


.  A  New  York  depan 
for  $(.49  plus  15  percent 

HAWAIIAN  HOLIDAY 
One  and  Two  Week  Optk 
November  U-18  and 
November  11-25 

Join  other  Ohio  Univ 


iilable 


I  the  V 


nths  V 


3  weeks.  Included  in  this 
trip  is  round  trip  airfare  via  United  Airlines  witl 
convenient  departures  from  Cleveland,  Cincinnj 
Columbus  and  Dayton,  hotel  accommodations  ai 
the  Pacific  Beach  Hotel,  deluxe  lodging  at  the 
Hawaiian  Regent  Hotel,  several  optional  tours  tc 
other  islands  and  all  transfers  and  baggage 
handling.  A  special  feature  allows  you  to  stay  on 
week  for  only  $799  plus  15  percent  and  two 
weeks  for  an  additional  $299  plus  15  percent. 
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Gerald  R.  Jenkins  74  \^as  appointed  a  trustee  of 
Shawnee  State  Community  College.  He  and  his 
wife,  Cynthia  Mucha  Jenkins  '64,  reside  in  Ports- 
mouth. 

David  Jevnikar,  MA  '74,  has  received  the  juris 
doctor    degree     from     the     University    of    Toledo. 

Richard  B.  Meril  74  is  the  local  sales  manager  for 
WFAA  television  in  Dallas.  Texas. 
Robert  W.  Merrigan,  MA  74,  has  joined  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  and  is  assigned  to  Lagos,  Nigeria. 


the 


Robert  R.  Robinson  74  is  the  radio  program 
manager  for  Maine  Public  Broadcasting  Network 
in  Orono,  Maine. 

Lawrence  N.  Simon  74  is  a  corporate  sales  pro- 
duction manager  for  Edward  Don  &  Co.  in  Oak 
Brook,    III. 

Richard  Beekman  75  is  a  special  education  teacher 
at  Shenandoah  High  School  in  Caldwell. 
Nathalie  L.  Blossom  75  had  the  role  of  "Blossom" 
in    the    movie    Popfye    with    Robin    Williams    and 
Shelley  Duvall. 

Craig  E.  Hackman  75  was  awarded  second  place 
in  the  Staten  Island  Museum  1980  Annual  Exhi- 
bition  for  his  oil  painting  "Lilith  in  the  Bower." 
Joseph  W.  Heslon  75  was  promoted  to  unit  man- 
ager/associate program  producer  for  the  Evening 
Magazine  at  Westmghouse's  Boston  station.  WBZ- 
TV, 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


People  continued 

Anne    L.    Ho»    'J.',    hai    ficiivod    hir    Pl.D    from 
Howling  Ori-rn  Suie   Univcrjily. 
R.   Kenneth  Kerr  III   '75  was  proniDted   to  vice 
president  of  sale*  of  Kerr  Companies  in  Athens. 
W.    Dean    Langevin    '75    is    working    with    Taft 
Ilroadcasliiig  Co.  in  Cincinnati. 
Thomas  W.  Ramey  '75,  BCJ  '77,  is  a  palrolm.-in 
for  the  Cliillicothe  Police  Department. 
Martin  Rozenman  '75  is  sports  editor  for  Upper 
Arlington's  /Vic  Nfws. 

Richard  L.  Smith  '75  is  a  technical  service  man- 
ager for  Ashland  Chemical  in  Columbus, 
Michael  Stevens  '75  is  an  advertising  executive 
with  Pizza  H.ils  of  Ohio,  headquartered  in  Athens. 
William  R.  Stewart  '75,  MF.d  '76,  is  the  athletic 
information  director  for  the  Ohio  Athletic  Confer- 
ence in  Columbus. 

Donald  B.  Wagner  '75  is  an  assistant  auditor  for 
Central  Trust  Co.  in  Newark. 
George  F.  Adams  "76,  an  air  defense  artillery  offi- 
cer assigned  to  the  Army's  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  Systems  Analysis  Activity  at  the  While 
Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M.,  was  promoted  to 
captain. 

Brian  C.  Cognata  '76  is  an  electrical  superinten- 
dent for  Spring  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  is  living  in 
Sheridan.  Wyo. 

Stephen  C.  Downs  *76  is  manager  of  sales  training 
and  promotion  for  USV  Pharmaceutical  Corp.  in 
Tuckahoe,  N.Y.  He  resides  in  New  Fairfield. 
C:onn  ,  with  his  wife,  Carol  Riley  Downs  '75,  and 

Terry  W.  Farren  '76  will  appear  In  his  first  motion 
picture  role  in  Final  Exam,  a  horror  movie  :.et 
against  the  backdrop  of  a  college  campus. 
Gerald  Catoux  '76  is  the  Spanish  and  French 
teacher  at  Circleville  High  School  in  Circlevlllc. 
Peter  D.  Guglietia  '76  is  a  sales  service  representa- 
tive for  Ames  Safety  Ens'elope  Co.  in  Somervillc, 
Mass. 

James  C.  Jackson  '76  was  appointed  to  the  mem- 
bership committee  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  He  Is  a  resident  of  Westlake. 
Owen  Keller  '76  Is  a  certified  athletic  trainer  at 
Swanlon  High  School  in  Swanlon. 
Deborah  Ann  McCauley  '76  has  been  accepted  for 
the  cooperative  PhD  program  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  Cily. 

Katherine  L.  Mauralh  '76  is  doing  her  residency 
at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Cincinnati. 
David    L.    Pendry    '76    has    passed    the   Ohio    Bar 
examinalion  and  will  practice  law  in  Xenia. 
Daniel  C.  Peters  '76  is  a  service  station  manager 
of  Ashland  OH  Co.  in  Cleveland. 
George  A.  Baillie  '77  Is  enrolled  in  the  JD/MBA 
program   al    the    Universlly  of   Pennsylvania  Law 
School  and  the  Wharton  Graduate  Business  School. 
Gayle  A.  Baran  *77  Is  teaching  speech  and  hearing 
al  St.  Andrew  School  In  the  Upper  Arlington  Pub- 
lic   Schools  svslcm  In  Columbus. 
James  R.  Barrett  '77  was  promoted  to  comptroller 
of  Ihe  Porlsmoulh  Hank. 

Jcaiinette  A.  Dobrich  '77  is  on  ibe  editorial  staff 
of  llic  .(//,    Icrrofi  Nc.i'i. 

Kdwacd  1„  Holden  '77  is  an  engineer  at  Stone  & 
Webster  III  Englewood,  Colo, 

Robin  Holding  '77  svas  awarded  an  apprenticeship 
by  ihe  Director's  Guild  of  America.  Holding  has 
brrii  working  al  the  Burbank  Studios  of  Columbia 
Pictures. 
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Richard  A.  Kilgore  '77,  MBA  '78,  is  working  in 

ment  as  an  assistant  professor  at  Muskingum  Col- 
lege in  New  Concord. 

Robert  E.  Marvin  Jr.  '77  is  employed  by  the  law 
firm  of  Cassldy,  Meeks  and  Niehoff  In  Columbus. 
Carolyn  N.  Merrlmao  '77  is  the  director  of  Help 
Anonymous  in  Delasvare. 

Alan  D.  Mirkin  '77  works  for  Allen's  Drugtown  in 
Voungstown,  and  has  passed  his  certified  accoun- 
tant test  in  Ohio. 

Larry  Neichler  '77  is  a  reporter-e  " 
Serlpps. Howard  Newspapers  in  Louisvl] 
Susanne  Pepper  '77  is  a  youth  progn 
for  the  Athens  Community  Center. 
Kim  M.  Rose  '77  has  won  the  $200  second  prize 
in  the  Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Competition  for 
an  essay  on  copyright  law. 

David  B.  Small  '77  is  the  director  of  the  post- 
crisis  prosiram  instituted  by  Huckleberry  House 
in  Columbus. 

Kim  Allen  Vieris,  MA  '77,  was  selected  for  a  two- 
year  appointment  as  a  presidential  management 
intern  in  a  program  established  by  former  Presi- 
dent Carter.  He  is  working  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  .Secretary  for  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  'Transportation  In  Washington. 
D.  C.  Vieris  and  his  wife,  Sara  Jenise  Bradley  '75, 
reside   in  New  Carrolton.  Md. 

Sarah  A.  Winters,  MEd  '77,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
gram director  at  the  Gallipolis 


Development  Cen- 


Eln- 
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III. 


Jeffrey  W.  Baker  '78  is  director  of  Morgan  County 
Drug.  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Advisory 
Council  Inc. 

Daniel  Davis  '78,  MM  '80,  Is  director  of  bands  at 
Betpre  High  School  In  Belpre. 

Timothy  J.  Hahn  '78  is  manager  of  the  Rax  Roast 
Beef  restaurant  in  Athens. 

Donald   J.    Kochan    '78  was   promoted    to  officer 
Willi  Bank  AmerlLease  Group  in  Cleveland. 
Gary    E.    McManus    '78   is   (director  of   broadcast 
sers'lces  for  SBA  Advertising  agency  in  Canton. 
Dennis  P.  McNeal  '78  is  district  sales  manager  for 
Yamaha  Motor  Corp.  U.S.A.  in  Pitlsburgh,  Pa. 
Hon.  Hamza  M.  Ngarijiwa,  MA  '78,  is  a  repre- 
sentative in  tlie  Nigeria  National  Assembly. 
Gary  L.  Schumer,  MFA  '78,  is  an  instructor  in 
drawing  al  Cleveland  Art  Institute  and  director  of 
a    portfolio    preparation    project    for    high    school 
siudenls. 

David  Jay  Tribby  '78  teaches  students  of  various 
ages  and  learning  capabilities  at  Coalton  Elemen- 
tary School  In  Coalton. 

Robert  A.  Wolfe  '78  has  received  his  funeral  direc- 
tor's license  in  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  staff  member 
at  the  family  business  in  Pltuburgh,  Pa. 
David  Zieleniec  '78  is  a  media  specialist  for 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  In  Dayton,  He  recently 
had  tss'O  photographs  published  by  Polaroid  Corp. 
in  the  first  issue  of  Focm,  a  magazine  devoted  to 
medical  photographs. 
Janice  Brohard    '79   teaches   reading,  science  and 
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_  ade  of  Ohio  in  In 
Dwighl  L.  Ferguson  '79  is  a  sales  representative 
for  Proctor  &  Gamble  Distributing  Co.  in  Clay- 
Robert  L.  French  '79  Is  a  quality  assurance  man- 
ager for  Kenworth  Truck  Co,  in  Cliillicothe. 
Barbara  L.  Hanger,  MFA  '79,  is  teaching  drawing, 
print,  paper  making  and  sculpture  al  Longfellow 
School  In  'Toledo 

Kent  B.  Jones  '79  is  staff  announcer  and  sales 
production  coordinator  with  WEHT-TV  in  Evans- 
ville,   Ind. 

Kelley  J.  Kill  '79  has  joined  the  staff  of  Tht  Bie- 
mug  l,fader  in  St.  Marys. 

James    W.    Mahoney,    MEd    '79,    is    principal    of 
.South  Zanesvllle  Elementary  School. 
Roger  G.  Rhodes  '79,  MA  '80,  is  instructor-acting 
coordinator  of  the  radio-television  department  at 
Ohio  Unlverslty-Zanesville. 

Gary  B.  Roberts  '79  is  cxeciilive  secretary  for  Pike 
County  Chlldrens  Services. 

David    Alan    Stephens    '79    is    conductor    of    the 
Springfield  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Kim  Ellen  Van  Oskeuls  '79  has  received  her  wings 
as  a  flight  attendant  with  American  Airlines  and 
Is  based  in  Chicago. 

1980s 

Karen  Ardey  '80  is  a  teacher  of  the  learning  dis- 
abled at  Somerset  Elementary  School  in  Somerset. 
Wendy  F.  Baines  '80  is  svorking  for  Proprietary 
Computer  Systems  Inc  as  a  tape  librarian  and  is 
taking  classes  at  Los  Angeles  Valley  College.  She 
lives  in  Pacoma.  Calif. 
Mark  Alan  Borighl  '80  is  an  a< 
Standard  Oil  Co.  and  resides  in  Li 
Joe  Curran  '80  is  the  legislative  as 
Sen.  Thomas  A.  VanMeter. 
Melissa  Dible  '80  is  leaching  in  Zan 
Amy  Lynn  Dunn 
City  Scliools. 
Joyce  M.  Durnwald  '80  i 


lith 


ling 


1  Mansfield  General  Hospital  School  of 


Thomas  M.  Gamble  '80  is 

live  for  the  Mountaineer  A 
Scouts  of  America  of  Fain 
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Leah  Ann  Handzel  '80  Is  employed  at  Good  Sa- 
maritan Medical  Center  in  Zanesvllle. 
Franklin    P.    Hillyard    '80   Is   Instructor  of  instru- 
mental   music    at    Belmont    High    Scliool    in    the 
Dayton  City  School  Dlstricl. 

Martha  Hohman  '80  is  a  staff  nurse  at  Bethesda 
Hospital  in  Zanesville. 

Brian  Hoser  '80   Is  a   severe  behavioral  disorders 
teacher  at  Sycamore  School  In  Sandusky. 
Robert   I.  Kaschner,  MEd  '79,  MSA  '80,  is  the 
executive    director    of    the    Northeast    Community 
Building  in  Canton. 

Nancy  Ellu  Koch  '80  is  working  for  Touche  Ross 
&  Co.  in  Akron  and  has  passed  her  certified  public 
accounting  test  In  Ohio. 
Stephen    A.    Lang   '80 


t.;oodrich  Co.   in  Akron. 
Sandra  K.  Lewis 
of  Physical  Medic 
Hospital. 

Shawn  M.  Mateer  '80  svas  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Kathy  J.  Messerman  '80  is  a  foreign  language  in- 
structor at  Falrview  High  School  in  Sherwood. 
Timothy  C.  Mickelson,  PhD  '80,  is  product  man- 
ager with  Marquette  Electronic  Inc.  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis, 

Michael  Miller  '80x,  received  two  Emmy  Awards 
for  his  excellent  work  as  a  vldeographer  and  for 
videotape  editing  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Television  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gregory  P.  Pfouls  '80  is  a  sales  representative  for 
Capilol  Supply  Corp.  in  Cleveland. 
Susan    Phinick    '80    Is    teaching    the    learning   dis- 
abled at  Somerset  Elementary  School  in  Somerset. 
Robert  L.  Reed  '80  Is  working  for  Westinghouse 
under  a  graduate  student  program   that  provides 
on-the-job  experience  at  various  Westinghouse  lo- 
cations.   Reed    is    in    Jacksonville,    Fla.,    and    has 
accepted  a  full-time  position  with  the  corporation. 
Michael  E.  Singley  '80  is  working  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
as  a  representative  for  the  Stroh  Brewery  Co. 
Paul  A.  Sturgeon  '80  is  a  contract  price  analyst 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Cincinnati. 
Lori  Whalley  '80  is  teaching  sixth  grade  at  Sarahs- 
ville  Elementary  in  Caldwell. 

Jack  J.  Wharton  '80  Is  a  plant  controller  at  the 
Cambridge  plant  of  Randall  Division  of  Textron. 
Mark  Wildman  '80  Is  employed  as  director  of 
student  activities  and  housing  at  Hocking  Tech- 
nical College  in  Nelsonville. 

Martha  M.  Wilhelm  '80  Is  the  congressional  editor 
for  the  Capital  Energy  Letter  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Randy  S.  Wood  '80  Is  paslor  of  Central  Baptist 
Church  in  Williamsburg, 

Deaths 

Z.  Gibson  Taylor  'II  in  November  after  a  brief 
Illness  in  St,  Petersburg,  Fla,  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  daughter,  Mildred  H.  Taylor  Rowland  '48, 
a  son-in-law.  Roger  L.  Rowland  '50,  a  son,  seven 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandson. 
Frank  A.  White  'II  on  December  15  in  Laguna 
Hills,  Calif,,  alier  .an  extended  illness,  Mr,  While 
was  president  of  While-Wilson-Merrilt  Inc.  insur- 
ance agency  in  Beachwood,  Ohio,  from  1931  until 
his  retirement  in  1975.  He  was  a  former  trustee 
and  board  member  of  Camp  Ho  Mita  Koda,  a 
summer  camp  for  diabetic  children,  and  of  the 
Insurance  Board  of  Greater  Cleveland.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  a  daughter,  three  sons,  eight  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchildren. 
Margaret  B.  Siekliinen  '17  on  October  22  at  the 
Hiitton  Nursing  Center,  Salem.  Mrs.  Slekkinen 
was  a  teacher  for  30  years  in  the  Youngstown  and 
Liberty  school  districts,  retiring  in  1964.  She  svas 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  University  Women's  Club. 
She  leaves  two  sons  and  four  grandchildren. 
Harold  W.  Cruit  '20  on  November  1  1  In  Chilli- 
colhe. 

Grace  E-  Barker  High  '20  on  November  17  al 
Naples  (Fla.)  Community  Hospital.  Mrs.  High 
was  a  retired  English  teacher  who  taught  school  in 
Ohio,  California  and  Colorado.  During  World 
Survivors  include  two  sisters. 

Mary  Reichelderfer  Wcrkman  '21  at  the  Delaware 
Park  Care  Center  following  an  extended  illness, 
Mrs.  Werkman  taught  at  Ohio  University  and  St. 
Xavier  College  and  at  Chicago,  Parker  and  Carl 
Schulz  high  schools  in  Chicago.  She  was  known 
for  her  philanthropic  activities,  which  included 
major  funding  for  the  establishment  of  the  Werk- 
man Senior  Citizen  Center  In  Delaware.  She  was 
a  member  of  Pi  Lambda  Theta.  Sigma  Delta  Epsi- 
lon    and    the   American  Association  of  University 

John  E.  Kircher  '23  on  September  3.  He  resided  In 
Columbus  and  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
William  V.  Walsh  '23  in  August  In  New  Orleans, 
La.  Mr.  Walsh  worked  in  personnel  departments 
for  General  Motors  and  the  federal  government 
and  in  1941  became  director  of  personnel  for  the 
City  of  Dallas.  He  left  public  service  to  take  a 
position  as  personnel  manager  for  Texas  Instru- 
ments and  retired  from  that  position  In  1964.  Siir- 
sivors  include  his  wife,  two  sons  and  10  grand- 
children. 

Jeanette  Adams  Chase  '24  on  November  24  in 
Pompano  Beach.  Fla. 

Richard  V.  Daggett  '24  on  November  19  in  Whis- 
pering Pines.  N.C, 
Dorothy   Slutz   Garr 
Blanchester    Mrs   G^ 
ter    Public    Library  and    was  active    In   civic   ar 
social  organizations.  She  svas  a  member  of  Pi  Be 
Phi    sorority.   Survivors  include   her  husband  ar 
a  daughter. 
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Esther  Kenney  Staats  '24,  MA  '48,  on  October  20 
at  Oxford  View  Nursing  Home.  Oxford.  Mrs. 
Staats  was  a  teacher  and  speech  therapist  in 
Athens  county  and  city  scliools.  She  was  active  in 
educational  organizations  and  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  Ohio  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
Athens  Education  Association,  the  Ohio  Education 
Association  Legislative  Committee,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  the  Ohio  Gov- 
ernor's  Commission  for  Women  and  the  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association.  Survivors  include 
her  husband,  Loren  C.  Staats  Sr.  '26,  MA  '31, 
Emeritus  '66,  a  son,  two  grandcliildren  and  a 
brother. 

Vida  L.  Williams  Whitcher  '24  on  December  15 
in  Jackson,  Mich. 

Lawrence  G.  Worstell  Jr.  '25  of  Athens  on  January 
14  in  Riverside  Methodist  Hospital,  Columbus. 
Mr.  WOrstell  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Stale  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law  in  1929  and  practiced  law 
in  Cleveland  and  Athens.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Athens  County  and  Ohio  State  Bar  associations 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Worstell  was  active  in  the 
Athens  Rotary  Club,  serving  as  president,  vice 
president  and  treasurer  and  was  governor  of 
Rotary  International  District  669  from  1964-65 
and  1965-66.  The  Athens  Rotary-Lawrence  Wor- 
stell .Scholarship  Fund  at  Ohio  University  was 
named  in  his  honor.  He  was  a  member  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  the  Green  and  While  Club  and  the 
Southeast  Lung  Association.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Helen  W.  Worstell,  Emerita  '78. 
Charlotte  C.  Exiey  '26  on  October  25.  She  lived 
in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Ralph  P.  Dcning  '27  on  November  10  at  his  home 
in  Richmond,  Ind.  Mr.  Dening  worked  eight  years 
for  the  Ohio  Inspection  Bureau  in  Columbus  and 
Cleveland  and  K  years  for  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America  in  Chicago  and  Richmond 
as  a  technical  superintendent.  He  retired  in  1970. 
Mr.  Dening  played  cornel  in  the  first  Ohio  Uni- 
versity marching  band  in  1923.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Margaret  Peters  Dening  '25,  a  son  and 
a  brother,  Walter  M.  Dening  '25. 
Eleanor  Swaney  Sayre  '27  on  December  7  in  Ches- 
ter, W.  'Va.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband. 
Harold  E.  Kurtz  '28  on  December  29  at  Union 
Hospital  in  New  Philadelphia  following  a  brief 
illness.  A  former  teacher  and  principal  in  the 
Stone  Creek  School  System,  he  retired  in  1965 
from  the  Grayhound  School  System.  He  also  orga- 
nized the  first  Boy  Scout  Troop  in  New  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons  and 
three    grandchildren. 

Naomi  M.  Swigart  Soka  '28  on  November  12  in 
Mansfield. 

James  H.  Burkholder  '29  on  January  3  from  a 
heart  attack  in  Parma.  While  at  Ohio  University 
he  was  captain  of  the  1929  basketball  team,  cham- 
pions of  the  1929  Buckeye  Conference.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Martha  Steward  Burkholder  '31, 
and  a  daughter. 

Kenneth  C.  Coulter  '30  on  October  29  in  Franklin 
Hospital,  Shippenville,  Pa.  Dr.  Coulter  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  for  20 
years.  He  was  honored  by  the  National  Joint 
Council  of  Economics  Education  for  his  efforts  in 
that  field  and  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America,, 
Educalion.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Dorcas  Herron 
s,  including  Evelyn 
and  two  grandchil- 

Josic  Enid  Weaver  Fulton  '31  on  October  2  from 
a  heart  condition  in  Columbus.  She  taught  grade 
school  for  eight  years  in  Hocking  County.  Mrs. 
Fulton  retired  from  the  Niffert  Electric  Products 
Co.  in  Columbus  and  Delaware  after  25  years  of 
ser\-ice.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Earl  R. 
Fulton  '23,  a  daughter,  a  son,  three  grandchildren 
and  one  great-grandson. 

Kenneth  C.  Ray  '31  on  January  23  at  Bethesda 
Hospital  in  ZanesviUe  following  a  long  illness.  Mr. 
Ray  represented  Morgan  County  in  the  state 
legislature  for  two  terms  beginning  in  1929.  He 
was  a  former  teacher  in  Morgan  and  Muskingum 
counties,  superintendent  of  ZanesviUe  and  Athens 
County  schools  and  director  of  educalion  for  the 
Slate  of  Ohio  during  the  first  term  of  Gov.  James 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Ray  served  as  chief  of  the  federal 
education  division  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  DC,  and  was  direc- 
tor of  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion during  the  Eisenhower  years.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  a  daughter,  a  son,  a  sister  and  four 
grandchildren. 

Herbert  A.  Mills  '34  on  September  5  in  Ft.  Myers 
Fla. 

Martha  Smith  Greenlee  '35  on  December  23  at 
Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Greenlee  was  a 
substitute  teacher  in  Shaker  Heights  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  for  about  10  years  after  moving 
to  Cleveland  in  1938.  She  also  taught  at  a  junior 
high  school  in  Uhrichsville.  She  was  a  member  of 
Alpha  Pi  chapter  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  sorority. 
Surviving  are   her  husband,   two  daughters,  three 

'35  on  September  4  in  Bethesda, 

William  Clark  '38  on  September  25  in  Port  Huron, 

Mich. 

Charles  B.  McKellogg  '40  on  August  24  of  cancer 

in  Shelby.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

John  G.  O'Brien  '41    on  December  22  in  Upper 

Monlclair.  N.J. 


Md. 


D.  Ben  James  '43  on  December  25  in  Austin, 
Texas,  where  he  had  moved  following  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Akron-Beacon  Journal  in  1975.  A 
former  executive  of  the  Akron-Beacon  Journal,  he 
joined  the  paper  in  1948  as  a  reporter  and  over 
the  years  held  a  number  of  positions,  including 
slate  editor  and  assistant  managing  editor.  "Dtiring 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  journalistic  observer  on 
U.S.  Air  Force  bombing  missions.  Mr.  James  was 
a  past  president  and  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
He  leaves  his  wife,  Bette  Burke  James  '43x,  two 
sons,  three  daughters  and  four  grandchildren. 
Gertrude  E.  Sorgen  '44  on  September  27  in  Long 
Island,  N.Y. 

Margaret  J.  Webster  Wilhelm  '45  on  October  20 
at  Holy  Cross  Hospital,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  after 
a  long  illness.  She  was  an  employee  of  Holy  Cross 
Hospital  and  a  member  of  Alpha  Gamma  Delta 
sorority.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  two 
daughters,  her  mother  and  a  sister. 
John  Stephen  Galasky  '46  on  September  15  in 
West  Haven,  Conn. 

Fred  A.  Tate  '47  on  November  19  of  a  heart 
attack  while  on  business  in  Washington,  DC.  Dr. 
Tate  was  associate  director  for  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  tlie  American  Chemical  Society's  Chem- 
ical Abstracts  Service.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  University  faculty  from  1951-53  and  was 
associated  with  General  Motors  Research  Labora- 
tories before  he  joined  Chemical  Abstracts.  He 
received  his  MA  and  PhD  in  organic  chemistry 
from  Harvard  University.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Science  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Phyllis  Cass 
Tate  '44,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  As  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Tale,  his  family  asked  that  in  lieu  of  flowers 
contributions  be  made  to  the  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment Library.  To  date,  more  than  $2,000  has  been 
contributed  towards  the  purchase  of  books  that 
sviU  be  a  memorial  to  the  active  researcher  and 
teacher. 

John  Neil  Patterson  '48  on  December  24  of  a  heart 
attack.  Mr.  Patterson  was  vice  president  of  engi- 
neering for  Woodruff  Inc.  Prior  to  joining  Wood- 
ruff in  1957,  he  was  a  civil  engineer  for  the  stale 
in  Ashtabula  County.  He  resided  in  Newbury.  Mr. 
Patterson  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  Cleveland  Municipal  Engi- 
neers. National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
and  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  wife,  a  daughter,  a  son,  a  grand- 
daughter and  a  brother. 

Gilbert  William  Weekley  '48  on  January  28  at  his 
home  in  Caldwell.  He  was  a  retired  school  teacher. 
Mr.  Weekley  taught  more  than  40  years  and  was 
principal  of  Caldwell  High  School  for  27  years. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  four  daughters,  14 
grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 
Robert  G.  "Bud"  Rose  '53  on  August  13  in  Day- 
ton. He  was  a  partner  in  Polar  Inc.  and  was  active 
in  tennis  affairs  in  the  Dayton  area. 
George  B.  Mitchell  '55  on  October  5  in  Canton. 
Andrew  William  Perine  Jr.  '56  on  December  4  of 
burns  suffered  in  a  fire  at  the  Stouffer  Inn  in  New 
York.  A  warehouse  manager  for  the  Nestles  Co.  in 
ZanesviUe,  Mr.  Perine  was  attending  a  conference 
at  the  inn  as  a  Nestles  representative.  After  serving 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  he  worked  for  General  Mills  for 
1  1  years  and  for  J.  C.  Penney's  for  five.  He  was 
named  Jaycee  Man  of  the  Year  when  he  lived  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Carol 
MuUer  Perine  '58,  his  parents,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 

Vcra  Estee  Virden  '56  on  October  9  in  Santa 
Anna,  Calif.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband. 
John  M.  Nestic  '58  on  December  4  in  Wlckliffe, 
Dudley  O.  Wills  '58  on  November  10  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Richwood.  Mr.  Wills  taught  industrial 
arts  in  North  Union  School  District  for  22  years 
and  owned  Wills  Construction  Co.  He  also  taught 
12  years  at  Marion  Correctional  Institution.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  his  mother,  two  sons,  two  daugh- 
ters, six  brothers  and  three  grandchildren. 
Dean  J.  Woinicz  '68  on  September  5  in  Marion  of 
injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident.  Mr. 
Woinicz  was  a  foreman  at  the  Quaker  Oats  Co. 
in  Marion.  He  had  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Vietnam  and  Germany.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
a  son,  his  parents  and  a  sister. 
Thomas  K.  Crist  '72  on  September  30  as  a  result 
of  a  motorcycle  accident.  He  lived  in  Columbus. 
Clarence  Murice  Ogden  '72,  MA  '74,  on  Decem- 
ber 12  in  Columbus. 

Paul  C.  Walker  '72  on  November  13  following  an 
automobile  accident.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  partner  in 
BRW's  Restaurant  in  Lyndhurst.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  his  parents,  three  sisters,  a  brother 
and  his  grandparents. 

David  G.  Gwiiym  '76  on  December  4  from  injuries 
received  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Chillicothe. 
Mr.  Gwiiym  was  a  law  enforcement  teacher  at 
Pickaway-Ross  Vocational  Center.  A  Navy  veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  he  was  a  former  investi- 
gator in  the  Athens  County  Prosecutor's  Office 
and  had  served  as  Athens  County  sheriff  during 
an  interim  period.  Survivors  include  his  wife  and 
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Reflect  Your  Spirit  in  tiie 
Bobcat  Tradition 

A  tradition  to  share  with  the 
little  Bobcat  in  your  life 


shorts  in  Kelly  siecn  with  white  imprint 
the  RnhcTls"  on  b.irk  [janel.  fJOCr  polyester 
;md  ^n'■'r  lotton  knit.  Si/es  6/9  mos.  antl  12,18' nios. 
Prirc  $3n.  Crew  iiei  k  shin,  uilli  sripper  sn.ipped 
shoitlder  and  short  band  sleeves.  While  with  gieen 
im|)]int  Ohio  University  with  Bobcat  head  on  front. 
50<3-  polyester  and  50Vr  cotton  knit.  .Sizes  6/9  mos.  and 
12.  18  mos.  Price  $4.25. 

Toddler  Attire 

Athletic  sport  pant  with  elastic  waistband,  white  lettei- 
in?  on  left  leg:  Ohio  Universit)'.  Kellv  gtT;en.  50':f 
polyester  and  bO'i  cotton  knit.  Sizes  2.3.4.  Price:  $4.95. 
Raglan  sleeve  jersey  with  ribbed  trim  crew  neck.  White 
with  Kelh-  green  long  sleeves,  ribbed  cuffs.  Lettering 
Ohio  University  with  Bobcat  head  on  front  in  green. 
50%  polyester  and  iOrc  cotton  knit.  Sizes  2.3.4. 
Price:    $4^50. 

Pre-Teen  Attire 

T-shirt.  Kelly  sieen  or  powder  blue  with  block  letter- 
ing OHIO  UNINERSITV  in  white.  100%  cotton.  S, 
S(6-8).  M(10-12),  L(14-16). 
Children's  Rocker 
18"  W,  21"  D,  29"  H  overal 
University  seal,  black  lacquer 
arms.  Price  includes  shipping 

Send  to;  Bobcat  Gill  Shop 

Ohio  Unisersitv  Ahimn 
P.O.  Box  869 


$4.50. 


Hardwood  rocker  with 
nish  with  maple  stained 
a  UPS  —  $55. 


ITE.M 

QUANTITY 

SIZE 

PRICE 

Infant  shorts 

Infant  sh.rl 

Toddler  pants 

Toddler  shirt 

Pre-Teen  shirt 

Children's  rocker 

Ohio  Residents  add  5%  Tax 

Postage  Charges 
$1.50  first  Item 
$  .50  per  item  thereafter 

POSTAGE 
TOTAL 

Make  checks  payable  to  LOGANS  BOOK  STORE 


CITY/STATE„ 
ZIP 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


Alumni  College  '81 


tisfied  customers  are  the  measure  of 
Alumni  College  is  a  smash. 
In  fact,  the  encomiums  heaped  on  I980's 


mf.ce. 

agam 

If 


College  were  a  bit  overwhelming.  Adjectives 
larvelous,  stimulating,  wonderful,  mag- 
11,  amazing  and  enjoyable  were  heard 
and  again. 

you  think  we  are  making  this  up,  here's 
mpling  of  comments  from  satisfied  con- 
ers:  "Alumni  College  works;  it's  good 
srtising  for  the  University.  The  classes 
stimulating  and  the  program  is  a  grand 
absolutely  Utopian.  .  .  ,"  John 


Mye 


'50. 


"Exceeded  our  expectations  —  certainly 
stimulating.  I'll  come  again.  .  .  ,"  Barbara 
Brown  Leighton  '43. 

"I  appreciated  the  different  perspectives; 
all  the  programs  were  of  equally  high  quality. 
.  .  ,"  Sally  Meeting  '75. 

"It  makes  you  think  and  you  leave  want- 
ing more.  We're  looking  forward  to  next  year. 


The  resources  are  so  deep  that  after  three 
years  we're  still  seeing  the  cream  of  the 
faculty  crop,"   Daryl  Kenning  '62. 

"I'd  been  turned  off  by  the  1960s  on 
campus.  Now  we're  feeling  a  part  of  Ohio 
University  again.  It's  hard  to  offer  sugges- 
tions for  improvement,"  James  McCoy  '52. 

It's  also  hard  for  Alumni  Director  Barry 
Adams  and  his  staff  to  remain  their  modest 
selves  in  the  face  of  such  praise.  Of  course 
such  "stroking"  spurs  them  on  to  new  heights, 
and  that's  what  1981's  Alumni  College  par- 
ticipants can  look  forward  to. 

This  year,  you'll  learn  about  "The  Face 
and  Shape  of  Modern  Sculpture"  from  sculp- 
tor and  art  professor  Jack  Baldwin,  whose 
own  bold  works  have  been  exhibited  widely. 

Then  Oxford  graduate  and  chemistry 
professor  Peter  Griffiths  will  let  you  in  on 
what's  new  in  coal  research.  The  University's 
prime  grant-getter,  Griffitlis  is  also  the 
youngest  faculty  member  ever  named  a  Dis- 
tinguished Professor. 

Lest  all  the  sitting  in  classes  atrophy  the 
limbs,  zoologist  Fritz  Hagerman,  adviser  to 
Olympic  rowing  teams  and  marathon  runner, 
will  instruct  you  on  "Run  for  Your  Life; 
Understanding  Exercise  Physiology." 

Resting  from  the  run,  you'll  listen  to 
Larry  Larson,  a  University  Professor,  blend 
the  humanities  and  the  sciences  in  "A  Hu- 
manist Approach  to  Biology." 

Last  year's  enroUees  were  polled  on  their 
1980  presidential  preference  and  opted  for 
Ronald  Reagan.  Perspicacious  bunch,  our 
alumni.  They  asked  for  a  follow-up,  so  Alum- 
ni College  '81  offers  political  scientist  Pa- 
tricia Richard's  "Election  1981:  A  Turn  to 
the  Right?" 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor?  D-Day?  VE- 
Day?  Dean  of  Communications  John  Wil- 
helm  does  and  will  recount  his  front-line  ad- 
ventures as  a  World  War'  II  correspondent 
in  "Eyewitness  to  History." 

One  of  the  popular  1980  sessions  had 
pianist  Richard  Syracuse  wending  his  way 
through  music  from  the  Baroque  to  the  Mod- 
ern, speaking  just  enough,  playing  never 
enough.  This  year,  he's  back  for  "More 
Music  from  Richard  Syracuse  and  His 
Friends." 

What  else?  An  early  bird  arts  and  crafts 
session  in  addition  to  the  regular  a/c  pro- 
gram; an  Oiiental  cooking  class;  a  photog- 
raphy session;  instruction  in  golf  and  tennis; 
air-conditioned  rooms;  good  food;  good  fel- 
lowship. 

And  for  children  6-12,  there's  a  specially 
tailored  program  guaranteed  not  to  be  a 
repeat  of  last  year's. 

.'Vdams  is  not  only  an  excellent  organizer, 
he's  also  downright  thrifty.  Battling  inflation 
with  rare  skill,  he  and  the  staff  have  some- 
how kept  the  cost  to  $115  for  adults,  $90  for 
children  for  the  July  16-19  College. 

Don't  lose  the  chance  to  exercise  some 
adjectives.  Enrollment  has  to  be  limited  sim- 
ply to  provide  the  array  of  services  and  nice 
touches  that  ward  off  Institutional  Imper- 
sonality. To  reserve  your  space,  send  a  $35 
per  person  deposit  by  July  8  to  the  Ohio 
University  Alumni  Association,  Alumni  Col- 
lege '81,  P.O.  Box  869,  Athens  45701. 
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